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A CITY OF THOROSEALED 
HOMES 





OAK RIDGE, TENN. 












FAR 
AS THE EYE 
CAN SEE 


Individual masonry homes and 





apartment buildings of this vast proj- 
ect, deployed over thousands of acres 


of virgin timber lands, are protected 


with THOROSEALED exterior walls. 


~~ 


Why are Architects, Field Engineers 
and Many Large Contractors 
Pleased with Results? 


As one contractor states: ‘‘We get 
the best and most satisfactory results 


at reasonable cost when we use 


THOROSEAL.”’ 


Specity... “horoseal 


TO KEEP WATER OUT 
OF MASONRY WALLS 







Get our 20-page brochure 
pictorially describing in 
detail "HOW TO DO IT”’. 
It's yours for the asking! 





STANDARD DRY WALL PRODUCTS 


BOX X, NEW EAGLE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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«ee big reason Mr. Olden has been 
buying Servels since 1940 


Ten years ago, Mr. B. M. Olden pur- 
chased his first Servel Gas Refrigera- 
tors. More than 100 were installed 
in his Red Apple and Wm. Tell Apart- 
ments, Santa Monica, California. In 
all the years since then, says Mr. 
Olden, he hasn’t spent a single penny 
for repairs. And because of this per- 
fect record, he decided recently to 
place Servels in every kitchen in Ye 
Olden Manor, Los Angeles (shown 
above). In addition to Servel’s amaz- 
ing record for low maintenance cost, 
Mr. Olden also praises Servel’s op- 
erating economy ... silence... and 
freedom from moving parts. 


Worry-free performance is charac- 
teristic of Servel. The reason is Ser- 
vel’s different, advanced freezing sys- 
tem, for in a refrigerator it’s the 
freezing system that really counts. In 
Servel’s, there’s no motor to wear; 
no machinery to stop and start . . . 
to grow noisy . . . to need repairing. 
Instead of pistons, pumps and valves, 
Servel operates simply on a tiny gas 
flame. This means extra years of serv- 
ice, without the worry of big repair 
bills. So if you’re thinking of buying 
refrigerators, don’t fail to compare 
Servel. Servel, Inc., Evansville 20, 
Indiana. 
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*FOR EXAMPLE— 





MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. “Repairs on our 44 Servels cost less than $10 in ten years.” 
MOBILE, ALA. “After nine years, our 398 Servels cost only 1¢ a month per unit for upkeep.” 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. “Exceptionally low maintenance cost over a period of nineteen years.” 
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There Is A Practical and-Economical 
Solution to Garbage Can 
PROBLEMS! 


® NEATER YARD APPEARANCE 
@ ELIMINATES PESTS 
® EASY TO INSTALL 
@ LASTS INDEFINATELY 
® PREVENTS RUST 
The CAN-PAR Garbage Can Holder is a 12 guage rolled steel 
post, designed for strength and durability. Used successfully in 


hundreds of apartments and private dwellings. CAN-PAR CAN 
TAKE CARE OF THE PROBLEM! 


For Complete Details Write Direct 


CANNON-PARKER 














Par. MNOS 


" 0 taips shabeh 44, 
Available with or without chain. 











ONE STORY UTILITY 


2906 SURREY ROAD BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
ROOM TYPE 
Adaptable to other 


"ja VAN-PACKER 2iinicz? 


tions. Write for e Underwriters’ Lab. tested and 
gomoleve approved for use with all fuels. 
¢ Meets FHA requirements. 
¢ Approved by Uniform Building Code. 
e Easily installed in all 
seasons. 


¢ A lifetime chimney. 



































— VAN-PACKER CORPORATION 
Rm. 1749, 124 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 



































The Hydraulic Water Ram 


meets all problems of clogs and stop- 
pages in sewer and drainage systems. 


Ask for literature 


HYDRAULIC MFG. CO., Kiel, Wisconsin 
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HARRISON, BALLARD & ALLEN 


HOUSING AND PLANNING CONSULTANTS 


123 EAST 77th STREET, NEW YORK 21, N. Y. 


REGENT 7-6905 











Housing, 
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Dilapidation 
Studies 
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RESEARCH 
CORPORATION 


James C. Downs, Jr. 
President 


First National Bank Building 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
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THIS MONTH... 


Miami voters say “we want pub- 
lic housing” page 226 


“Expert” opinion rounded up on 
the meaning of currently rising 
building costs page 228 


Why is community space in 
many low-rental housing projects 
going unused—six answers from 
six cities page 229 


Judges announced for NAHO 
1950 annual reports competition 
page 233 


Progress report made on Con- 
necticut’s $95 million housing 
program page 234 


“Maxim Duplex” asks for re- 
consideration of objectives of 
public housing in terms of design 
principles page 238 


Five local authorities cite their 
practice in having press, public 
present at commissioners meet- 
ings page 247 
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ARE YOU NARROW-MINDED ... 
about your job? 


Are you interested only in that phase of the housing business 
in which you work? 


If you are a technical director, do you laugh off management 
problems—or ignore them completely? 


If you are a manager, do you have a blind spot when it comes 
to questions of housing market analysis and building costs? 


If you are an executive director of a housing authority, do 
you overlook what’s going on in the private housing industry 
in your town—do you pay no attention to the rate of building 
in your community, to the quality and cost of new and used 
housing available? 


What does the average housing authority employee know 
about the way in which private housing is financed—where 
to go to get an FHA-insured mortgage loan—what the average 
mortgage interest rate is now—what happened to GI loans 
under the Housing Act of 1950? 


The JournaL or Houstnc seeks to cover the whole housing 
complex—but it must necessarily give emphasis to the im- 
mediate job that its readers are doing: building and man- 
aging low- and moderate-rental housing. But it is the Jour- 
NAL’s goal to turn the spotlight, however briefly, on every 
part of the housing job and to bring its readers the latest 
word on new developments, wherever they occur, on the 
theory that no matter what type of housing responsibility an 
individual carries, that job can be improved by relating it 
to what’s happening on other jobs. 


Under the JourNA’s theory, every one of its readers should 
be studying its contents, from cover to cover—very definitely 
including the advertisements. How about a “letter to the 
editors” telling us whether or not that kind of use is being 
made of the JouRNAL by you . . . and if not, why not. 
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Miami voters favor public housing. 

They drove home this fact to their 
city commission when, in the face of a 
concentrated attack from anti-public 
housers, they chalked up a nearly 4000 
vote margin in a referendum on the 
question June 27. The final vote was 
14,246 for and 10,410 agaznst. 

Contrary to the usual pattern 
throughout the country—with oppon- 
ents forcing a referendum vote on 
housing—the Miami opponents of pub- 
lic housing fought bitterly to stop the 
referendum— even going so far as to 
file injunctions against holding a popu- 
lar vote with the circuit and supreme 
courts. Both courts, however, ruled in 
favor of holding the referendum. The 
vote was called for by proponents of 
the program after the city commission 
turned down the cooperation agreement 
for the program. 

Tactics of the opposition, other than 
trying to stop the referendum, followed 
closely the tactics used by the real 
estate groups and “committees against 
socialized housing” elsewhere in the 
country (see April, May, and June 
JOURNALS). 

Who Led the Fight? 

J. T. Knight, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City of 
Miami, said of the outcome: 

“We are attributing the successful 
conclusion to the support given us by 
the two daily newspapers, by organized 
labor, by the organized Negro voters, 
and the efforts of the League of Wom- 
en Voters and the Citizens Committee 
for Slum Clearance and Low-Rent 
Public Housing.” 

Yeoman service was given the pub- 
lic housing proponents by the two 
Miami papers, The Miami Herald and 
The Miami Daily News, in disclosing 
the tactics of the opponents through 
editorials, news columns, and by their 
signed columnists. 

Said The Miami Herald in an edi- 
torial a few days before the vote: 

“The charges of ‘Socialism’ launched 
against the project by its opponents are 
designed to confuse. 

“They are bugbears astutely devised 
to frighten and divert public attention 
from the great slum problem that has 
been crying for a solution for a quarter 
of a century... 

“The incessant barrage of propa- 
ganda through the mails and other 
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“Canned” Campaign 
Killed in Miami 


mediums laid down by the opposition 
to the program has been highly organ- 
ized and well financed. In many in- 
stances it parrots the ‘canned’ releases 
sent out by the National Home Build- 
ers Association and the Washington 
Committee of the National Board of 
Realtors . 

Bill Baggs, Miami Daily News writ- 
er in his column, “In the Bag,” dis- 
closed some of the personal attacks that 
had been made on citizens supporting 
the housing program. In part, he said: 

“Also at this meeting [of the Miami 
Home Protection Association, organ- 
ized to oppose the program] one Ebert 
‘Rex’ Cox, a paid opponent of the pro- 
gram, mentioned some of the names 
of those people in favor of slum clear- 
ance .. . Vladimir Virrick was men- 
tioned by Cox, who noted this man 
had been born in Russia. This was a 
third class innuendo on Cox’s part 
inasmuch as Vladimir Virrick has had 
nothing to do with the slum con- 
troversy, but his wife had been one of 
the leaders promoting slum clearance. 
She was born Elizabeth Lansbury in 
Kentucky, but Cox, of course, didn’t 
mention this. 

“You might remember Mrs. Virrick 
as being picked Dade County’s out- 
standing woman citizen in 1949...” 

How the Opposition Worked 

Mr. Knight, recounting the details 
of the publicity campaign against the 
program, said: 

“Ads started appearing when the cir- 
culation of the petition for the refer- 





endum first started and kept increasing 
in size and vile form as the campaign 
progressed. Some of these ads took 
the wording used in our low-rent hous- 
ing cooperation agreement and tried to 
confuse it with our slum clearance pro- 
gram to prove that the program did 
not intend to clear any slums in less 
than five years, and then only if the 
local housing authority wanted to do 
so. Actually, the resolution turned 
down by the city commission in regard 
to slum clearance under Title I was 
the one authorizing the authority to 
apply for preliminary funds to start the 
survey; but at the same meeting the 
three members of the city commission 
turned down the cooperation agreement 
for public housing. Hence, the opposi- 
tion seized on the wording of the co- 
operation agreement to further distort 
the facts. 

“Many thousands of printed dodgers 
and propaganda leaflets were mailed 
out; many expensive posters and bulle- 
tin boards put up throughout the area 

Principally these folders were 
mailed out in the form of half-page 
ads starting with ‘Hey, Stranger, Pay 
My Rent’ and ending with ‘Road to 
Socialism’ as shown in the picture on 
page 227. All of the propaganda dis- 
closed in the June issue of the JouRNAL 
or Hovusinc was used and a great 
deal more.” 

Organized opposition to the pro- 
gram came from the chamber of com- 
merce, the woman’s division of the 
chamber of commerce, the Miami 





property values. 





PUBLIC HOUSING AND LAND VALUES— 


Thirty-two Chicago real estate men, some of whom “are opposed 
to public housing on various principles,” have said “that in so far as land 
values went, public housing projects could not be opposed successfully 
on the ground that they depreciated values.” Frances Fabe, a graduate 
student at the University of Chicago, interviewed 34 real estate men 
operating in the areas around seven Chicago Housing Authority projects 
in the course of gathering material for a master’s thesis on “The Effect 
of CHA Projects on Nearby Land Values.” 

Only two real estate men alleged that property values had been hurt 
by CHA projects. One of these objections was raised by the manager 
of slum property and his testimony was openly biased, Miss Fabe re- 
ported. “The second objector had the counter-opposition of six other 
real estate opinions in the area,” she said. The other 32 real estate men 
testified that in their opinion real estate values around the projects had 
either not been affected by the projects or that the projects had had 
tremendously valuable and stimulative influences on nearby land and 
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Can you afford to pay 










HEY! STRANGER — 
PAY MY RENT ! 


Wit SHOULD | PAY 
YOUR RENT? | HAVE 
TROUBLE ENOUGH 
PAYING My OWN ! 





THAT'S RIGHT, BUT IF You 
DON'T WATCH OUT, YOU'LL WIND 
UP PAYING RENT FOR A LOT OF 
PEOPLE _. SOME WHO MAKE MORE 
MONEY THAN you ! 
ee 


















Ty ! 
LOOK AT Ty 





OVER 3.000 LOW COST HOUSING UNITS FOR 
SLUM DWELLERS Have BEEN BUMT 1m GREATER 
MIAMI SINCE JANUARY 1.1950. “THESE ARE 


somebody elses RENT? | 







PUBLIC HOUSING IS NOT NECESSARY 
FOR SLUM CLEARANCE, IT ISN'T Oven 
NECESSARY TO GET FEDERAL AND’ FOR 
SLUM CLEARANCE , PUBLIC HOUSING 
1S Just A FREE RIDE FOR OTnwen 
PEOPLE AT YOUR EXPENSE 


WHEN THEY BULT THE LIBERTY CITY AND EOISOW 
COURT TEw YEARS AGO tT was “ TO Si /twwarTeé 
THE Siumes". WELL, THOSE SELF-SAME SLUMS 

ARE THE ONES THEY NOW WANT To “SLiMATE” WITH 





THEY HAVE REFUSED To 














REAL HOME'S _ NOT POLITICAL BARRACKS 

AT LEAST THAT MANY MORE ARE BEING PLANNED 
MANY HUNDREDS OF SLUM SHACKS ARE BEING DE - 
MOLISHED RIGHT NOW. HUNDREDS MORE ARE 
BEING REHABILITATED. GO OUT mrO THE SLUM 
AREAS AND SEE FOR YouRsELF. 





MOUSING — OUT THEY WONT TELL 


THE ONLY PLACE THE PUBLIC ROUSERS SAY (T WONT BE IS IN THE PRESENT 
SLUM AREAS. IT COULD BE WW ALLAPATTAH OR COCONUT GROVE , ON 
BRICKEL AVENVE OR CORAL WAY, IN LITTLE RIVER OR SHENANDOAH 
THEY WANT YOU TO VOTE FOR NON-SEGREGATED “HITE AND COLORED 


DON'T You THINK YOU SHOULO KWOW BEFORE — NOT AFTER 7 


LET INDEPENDENT AND 
WAPARTIAL RELIEF AGENCIES 
SCREEN APPLICANTS . IT'S VERY 
EASY TO GET MACHINE VOTES 
IN RETURN Pom CHEAP RENT. 














YOU WHERE IT wu BE. 












DON'T WE GET TH 
FEDERAL MONEY FREE ? 









FIRST : THROUGH INCREASED INCOME 
~\ | ano Omen FEDERAL TAXES TO 
PAY THE INITIAL COST PLUS THE 
SALARIES OF THE BUREAUCRATS. 


SECOND’ THROUGH INCREASED 
LOCAL TAKES TO PROVIDE 
POLICE, FIRE, SCHOOL AND 
OTHER SERVICES FOR THESE 
TAX -F PROJECTS. 


\s, 
| 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TURNED IT DOWN ¢ 
JAKIMA, WASHINGTON . / 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA . 


AMARILLO, TEXAS 

TWE STATE OF NEW JERSEY 

THE STATE OF CALIFORNIA + 
ANO MANY, MANY MORE ! 


eoerevae?e 
















ICANT AFFORD TO PAY 
SOMEBODY ELSE'S RENT- 
HOW CAN | STOP IT ? 











COMMITTEL AGAINST SOCIALIZED HOUSING 
340 5. 0. tet STREET ~ ©. KH. OVERNOLEER 
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Miami's public housing opposition put all its ammu- 
nition in one convenient basket in the form of the 
above advertisement. The various themes on which 
it played are caricatured: (1) the “free rent’’ idea 
—hard-working, upright citizens paying the rent 
of shiftless ‘‘wards of the state’; (2) the stirring 
up of fear in the property owner on the score that 
a project will come into his neighborhood and ruin 


property values; (3) embroidery of this second 
theme with the threat of racial “invasion”; (4) the 
claim that taxes must go up to support the program; 
(5) the claim that the program is failing in hundreds 
of communities across the country—a claim sup- 
ported by a set of false statistics that turns up all 
over the country (‘see May Journal of Housing, page 
159—“Box Score”’ on referenda) . 








Woman’s Club (the president’s hus- 
band is reported to be one of the lead- 
ing members of the National Home 
Builders group and a promoter of 


The United States Savings and 


chapter of the National Home Build- 


NEW “KIT” COMING ers Association) and the Committee 


Against Socialized Housing, a title 
used by many opponents but which 


“608’s”), and from mortgage bankers 
and building material people through 
whom they operate. The opposition 
also included a credit report company, 
which made false reports on public 
housing tenants—particularly on their 
incomes. 
Radio—Ads 

Constant radio “breaks” urging a 
“no” vote on the question were a part 
of the opposition’s unsuccessful tech- 
niques. Such questions as the follow- 
ing were posed: “Can you afford to 
pay someone else’s rent?” — “Why 
don’t they tell us where the projects 
are?”—“You may have a Negro 
project in your neighborhood.” 

Ads appearing in the papers were 
signed by the Builders Association of 
South Florida (reportedly the local 
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Loan League has just released an 
enlarged and “improved” ver- 
sion of the famous kit of anti- 
public housing propaganda put 
out by the National Association 
of Home Builders last February 
for its members. The USSLL 
package of public housing poison 
contains reprints of many of the 
“canned campaign”  advertise- 
ments, handbills, pamphlets, etc., 
that have been appearing all over 
the country (see above); also 
descriptions of the campaign in 
Seattle (including the one print- 
ed in the April issue of the 
JourNaL oF Hovusinc!) and a 
detailed manual for local lead- 
ers on “how to prevent the 
spread of government housing.” 








first appeared with the name of Dick 
Trice, president of the Miami Board 
of Realtors. 


Notable among the false propaganda 
was the cartoon numbered 9, above. 
It lists as cities that “voted down 
socialized housing” Jacksonville, Flori 
da and Dallas and Amarillo, Texas, 
where there have been no referen- 
dums held. It also lists New Jer 
sey and California as states that 
have voted down “socialized housing.” 
New Jersey voters in 1949 turned down 
a state bond issue to finance a hous- 
ing program to aid private and public 
builders, but it had no relationship 
to the federal public housing program. 
The same is true of California, where 
the vote listed was against a state-aided 
program. 
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What’s.all this 






about rising building costs? 


House building costs are up. 
Whether the rise in costs should be 
described as “soaring” or “fractional” 
—whether there is “hysteria” back of 
the trend—or whether it is caused by 
materials shortages, speculation in land, 
the unprecedented upswing in build- 
ing, or the growing pains of an expand- 
ing building industry seems to be a 
matter of differing opinion among 
builders, economists, government and 
private housing expefts, observers, 
writers, etc. 

Whatever the reasons that can be at- 
tributed to the rise in costs, first felt 
early in the year, the month of May 
saw a new record of homebuilding, 
with 140,000 new permanent dwelling 
units started, according to preliminary 
reports of the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics. The May figure was 11 per cent 
above the April figure of 126,000 and 
27 per cent above the March total of 
110,000. 

Some of the diversified opinions 
among the “experts” on the serious- 
ness of the cost situation and the 
causes and cures are quoted below: 


LEE E. COOPER, 
New York Times Real Estate Editor, on 
May 21— 

“The sharp rise in recent weeks in 
the price of lumber and some other 
materials and shortages developing in 
the face of peak production of homes 
have upset advance planning of 
residential operations here. 

“Some leading developers have been 
prone to blame the material manufac- 
turers and lumber mills but others have 
defended them on the ground that they 
too have been caught in a new infla- 
tionary spiral. 

“Milton H. Bernstein, executive vice 
president of Northcrest Gardens Homes 
in Queens . . . was inclined to blame 
‘suppliers’ on the ground that some of 
them were taking advantage of the 
fact that builders have sold houses far 
ahead and must honor their contracts. 
Others pointed out that the unprece- 
dented demand, higher freight rates, 
strikes, and government purchases were 
factors beyond the control of the pro- 
ducers... . 

“Some of the manufacturers, in re- 
buttal, said the builders themselves 
were taking advantage of conditions 
as the excuse for increasing the prices 
of their homes more than was neces- 


sary. 
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“Meanwhile, rising land costs in 
many suburban areas have further com- 
plicated the situation . . .” 


WALTER E. HOADLEY, JR., 

Economist, Armstrong Cork Company, 
before a convention of Armstrong lum- 
ber dealer wholesalers, May 25— 

“. . . Right at the moment .. . as 
of these last two or three weeks—there 
has been a very definite firming of ma- 
terial prices. Some shortages have de- 
veloped. Prices on some items have 
shot upward. This may or may not 
be the signal for a reversal of trend. 
We must remember, before we get too 
excited about it, that right now we're 
at the spring peak of demand, when 
supply, demand, and price are always 
in a state of flux. What’s happened up 
to this point is still pretty much within 
the narrow confines of the industry 
and hasn’t gotten to the point yet where 
prospective builders are being fright- 
ened by any new cost rise scares.” 


FREDERICK GUTHEIM, 
Housing Editor, New York Herald-Trib- 
une, May 28— 

“The growing pains of an expanding 
building industry seems best to explain 
the current sufferings of housebuilders, 
many of whom have recently com- 
plained of materials shortages and 
higher prices, and have started to boost 
prices to the home buyer. 

“Franklin D. Richards, Federal 
Housing Administration Commission- 
er, yesterday said that home builders 
victimized by these fears had suc- 
cumbed to hysteria .. . They [HHFA 
officials] pointed to a gradual rise in 
building costs since last August, but 
denied that any rapid increase had been 
reported. The national building cost 
rise was 0.6 per cent in March... 
Current FHA reports for May show 
slowly rising housing costs in about 
one-fifth of the reporting offices, but 
nothing in the way of sudden price 
movements. 

“The building materials situation is 
also fundamentally sound. Shortages 
and price increases in some grades of 
lumber have been reported . . . 

“The government has some impres- 
sive powers it could invoke to stabilize 
an unruly building materials market if 
necessary. The FHA could authorize 
builders to use substitutes and thus take 
the pressure off tight materials like 
gypsum board or hardwood flooring. 


A slowdown in FHA commitments, or 
more drastic still, a shutdown in ap- 
plications, either by geographical areas 
or building categories, would also put 
an effective brake on a runaway 
market. . .” 


RAYMOND M. FOLEY, 
Housing and Home Finance Agency Ad- 
ministrator, on June 4— 

Mr. Foley was quoted as follows 
by the New York Herald-Tribune: 
“Building cost rises and material short- 
ages were called a ‘danger signal’ and 
a threat to stability that the whole 
building industry must resist, by Ray- 
mond M. Foley . . . in an address of 
unusual candor before the National 
Savings and Loan Association in Chi- 
cago last week. The top federal hous- 
ing chief left no doubt that he had 
alerted his organization to the im- 
portance of recent building cost move- 
ments, and was prepared to invoke a 
policy of aggressive conservatism in 
dealing with any signs of inflationary 
costs. 

“Mr. Foley advised builders ‘to 
scrutinize carefully the estimates for 
which financing is sought, to avoid en- 
couraging them with financial sup- 
port’ He warned the mortgage 
lenders that “We cannot afford to have 
the purpose of liberal financing distort- 
ed and defeated by its being used to 
support inordinate profits, fees, and 
charges inevitably raising costs. 

“*The industry itself must resist this 
trend, or it will be a party to eventual 
reduction of its own market,’ he 


added. . .” 


BUSINESS WEEK 
A news report in the June 17 issue— 

“Last week, a New York suburban 
home builder took a half-page news- 
paper ad to tell prospective buyers he 
had raised his prices $1000. He said 
he couldn’t help it: costs of $16,950 
and $18,500 homes were up that much. 

“All over the country, the same thing 
has been happening . . . They [the 
builders] all put the finger on rising 
materials costs and they almost all pre- 
fix their remarks with: ‘I don’t like to 
do this at a time like this; I can’t be 
sure what the market effect will be, 
ey 

“Lumber prices are up anywhere 
from 15 per cent to 30 per cent around 
(Continued column three, page 236) 
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Sex AA 
cx UWNWEAS ... 
to the ‘““What’s Wrong?” question on lack of use of community space for 
tenant activities asked in April Journal of Housing editorial 


BUFFALO SAYS: 

““Do-gooders”’ set an 

unworkable pattern in early days 
Robert D. Sipprell, executive direc- 

tor of the Buffalo Municipal Housing 

Authority, provides the following analy- 

sis of the under-use of community 

space at some of the Buffalo projects: 


The article in the April issue of the 
JouRNAL oF Hovusine dealing with the 
community space in public housing 
projects throughout the country high- 
lighted a situation of which we have 
been conscious in Buffalo for some 
time. We had not, however, recognized 
its significance as a pattern throughout 
the country. However, the findings of 
the PHA survey, as reported in the 
JournaL, have a very close parallel in 
our local program. 


The declining use of indoor com- 
munity space first came to our atten- 
tion many months ago as a result of 
project managers’ requests to convert 
the space to some other use. In some 
instances it was a request to expand 
dwelling facilities and in others it was 
a request to rent the space to some 
community organization not involving 
individual participation in a community 
activities program. Moreover, the com- 
munity spaces, in some instances, have 
fallen prey to the need for additional 
storage facilities and maintenance shop 
space. 


The Cause? 


The cause for this rather startling 
revelation is, perhaps, deeper than one 
might, at first glance, presume. In the 
early days of the USHA program and, 
in fact, beginning with the PWA pro- 
gram, there were a number of “do- 
gooders” attached to the movement 
who had the idea that families trans- 
planted from the horrors of slums into 
the sanitary atmosphere and conveni- 
ences of the new dwelling unit needed 
some paternalism to teach them the 
facts of life and how to get along with 
their neighbors. This theory has been 
given a hypo periodically to the ex- 
tent that, at times and in some places, 
management found it difficult to wade 
through this underbrush to uncover the 
business aspects of running a project. 
If management itself didn’t get entan- 
gled in an overemphasized community 
activities program, then a_ definite 
cleavage appeared between manage- 
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ment and the specialists engaged to 
mould the culture of the inhabitants. 

This unnatural emphasis on what 
may admittedly be a companion ob- 
jective in the public housing program 
did not help to establish a sound and 
rational community activities program 
that had any chance of continuity. 
Adult programs pafticularly did not 
find a basis for survival. 

Economic Factors 

In the late war years and particular- 
ly in the years since, project manage- 
ment and the tenants have been con- 
fronted with an entirely different set 
of economic factors than existed at the 
opening of the program. Administra- 
tive and operating costs were on the in- 
crease, to be sure, but, more important, 
individual tenant income had increased. 
This new economic status permitted 
the tenant to become interested in activ- 
ities beyond the neighborhood com- 
munity. These activities might be de- 
scribed as his ability to attend the bet- 
ter places of entertainment in town or 
to spend more time at the corner tavern. 
Those who hung on in the adult tenant 
activity programs previously establish- 
ed were not genuine leaders but rather 
individuals looking for personal advan- 
tage or influence and who had been 
stung by an earlier indoctrination that 
tenant activities were the most import- 
ant thing in life and, if properly maneu- 
vered, could gain a lot of special favors 
from the management office. Managers 
soon recognized that a men’s club 
boasting a membership of 100 or 200 
had meeting attendance of eight and 
ten persons and that this nucleus was 
a self-interested clique having no back- 
ing or representation among the tenants 
in general. The same condition was 
found to exist in women’s clubs, 
mothers’ clubs, and such other adult 
groups. 

Another factor influencing the dis- 
integration of adult activities, partic- 
ularly over the past two years, is the 
tenant turnover and the drive to re- 
move over-income families. 

Success 

The kinds of activity that have had 
notable success fall into the category of 
local units of national organizations, 
such as the Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Red Cross groups, etc. This situation 
is understandable in view of the fact 
that this type of activity has a well 
rooted and planned program, with lead- 


ership and inspiration coming from 
something bigger than the project or 
even the neighborhood. It should also 
be noted that community activities with 
a national background do not require 
the same kind of management stimula- 
tion nor do they attempt to cast them- 
selves as bargaining agents with re- 
spect to regulations or policies in the 
operation of the project. 

Management, I believe, finds itself 
in an untenable position if it must en- 
courage groups, seek out leadership, 
and then find it necessary to file a pre- 
cept and petition against one of the 
leaders of the group for failing to pay 
his rent on time. Management, or we 
might say the authority's position, 
should be one of furnishing space to 
accommodate group activities — with 
the stimulation, leadership, and super- 
vision coming from some other di- 
rection. Which brings us back to the 
immediate object of discussion: the 
space that now exists in many projects. 

Design 

I, frankly, have no answer for the 
kind of planning that went into the 
early projects, except to surmise that 
it might have been influenced by the 
kind of philosophy that existed at the 
time. A large part of the space that 
stands unused in the Buffalo projects, 
or which has been.removed from rec- 
reation or community activity use, is 
in the form of separated community 
rooms spread about the project and 
located in otherwise dwelling  struc- 
tures. This arrangement is not prac- 
tical for a number of reasons. First 
of all, evening functions disturb the 
tenants in the building and cause con- 
siderable agitation. Secondly, they are 
difficult to supervise in far-flung loca- 
tions and, thirdly, their size seems 
more adaptable to special interest 
groups, which is not always desirable. 
It is our opinion that community space, 
if needed, is best located in a central 
structure where there can be a coordina- 
tion of activity by some outside super- 
vising agency and where the manage- 
ment can maintain a proper physical 
check on the property. The volume 
of such space and its detailed design 
should not be on the basis of any 
theories or false ideas of changing 
the lives of the tenants in the project, 
but simply as a part of the entire com- 
munity’s recreation facilities. The de- 
cision to include a community activ- 
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ities building in the development of a 
project should come from consultation 
with established agencies responsible 
for recreation and community pro- 
grams. The design of the space should 
also evolve from such consultation and 
from a predetermination that the space 
is needed, that it will be used, and that 
a supervised program for its use is in 
the making. Projects located in in-city 
areas may find there is adequate recre- 
ation space existing in the community: 
in the churches, schools, or official 
recreation centers. In such instances, 
the project perhaps needs no recre- 
ation space indoors whatsoever. Recre- 
ation space is a necessary element in a 
residential community and should not 
be approached as a necessary part of a 
housing project per se. 


Leadership 


It is fitting and proper, with respect 
to the role of the housing authority, 
that it not furnish face-to-face leader- 
ship for community activities programs. 
However, the philosophy sometimes ex- 
pounded and certainly the design of 
the space provided, is contradictory to 
the prohibition against furnishing lead 
ership. A stronger effort should be 
made to integrate the project into the 
larger community and to provide the 
space only if it is clearly needed as a 
part of that larger community and 
can be definitely turned over to some 
other agency. 


I do not wish to leave the impres- 
sion that we have boarded up rooms 
in our housing developments, which is 
quite contrary to the facts. Nursery 
school space in every project has been 
turned over to the board of education 
and forms the core of the city-wide 
nursery school operation. Clinic space 
has been turned over to the county 
board of health. Isolated community 
rooms are, in some instances, leased 
to the county board of health as nurses 
training and nurses service centers. 
Other isolated community rooms have 
been converted to needed storage space, 
paint shops, or some other special 
maintenance use. 


With respect to the new program, 
consultations are being arranged _be- 
tween the architects and the nursery 
school division of the school board, the 
county health officer, the city recre- 
ation division, etc., to determine, first, 
the need for space; secondly, its char- 
acter and design. Letters to confirm 
the need and to guarantee its use and 
supervision will be asked of these agen- 
cies before the space is incorporated in 


the plan. 
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“BIG BROTHERS” DO A JOB IN DALLAS 








————" 


“Big Brothers’ at Roseland Homes, a Dallas low-rent project, are credited with 
reducing juvenile delinquency at the project to an almost ‘‘non-existent’’ status with 
their counseling and help to boys between 10 and 16. Pictured above are James S. 
Cosby (left), a caseworker for the Big Brothers Association, and Sam Hudson, manager 
of the project, presenting a check to some of the “Little Brothers’’ to supp'ement the 
money the boys have earned toward a YMCA bus tour. 





TWIN FALLS SAYS: 
We never did provide community 
space—and we were right 

H. H. Hedstrom, executive director 
of the Twin Falls (Idaho) Housing 
Authority, answers the question on 
community activities this way: 


The Twin Falls housing project has 
no formal community space. We in- 
tentionally did not provide any for the 
reason that this community has main- 
tained for a number of years and still 
operates a very successful recreational 
program under the direction of a hired 
recreational director and a volunteer 
staff of assistants. This city-sponsored 
activity is most active during the vaca- 
tion months, of course, the only other 
activities being Christmas parties spon- 
sored by the Kiwanis Club and the 
Salvation Army, Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, and the churches. Some 
square dance sessions are held and 
Boy Scout and Girl Reserve organiza- 
tions are very active. 


All of these activities are available 
to any and all community children and 
it is my opinion, from personal ex- 
perience, that the fact that the program 
is for any and all children is what 
makes it succeed. Housing project 


residents, parents and children, resent 
any activity that “singles them out” 
or in any way labels them as “hous- 
ing” families. 

Of course, we have a very small 
project—less than 100 units. However, 
in the early days of the operation, we 
attempted to apply the theory of organ 
ized play, tenant social clubs, demon- 
strations of cooking, proper use of 
electric ranges, child care, etc. The re- 
sult? Only those who did not need 
it responded; the mothers who really 
needed such assistance and instruction 
were conspicuous by their absence. 
Over-the-fence comments ran 
these lines: “trying to run our business” 
— “butting in” — 


along 


“snooping” — etc. 
I am convinced that these remarks 
were not inspired because of the way 


the activity was attempted .. . it 
was simply a combination of maintain- 
ing “personal independence”... “I 


already know all I need to about that 
” and just plain darned mental 
and physical laziness. 

As a result of our experience, we 
have adopted what might be called 
our “policy,” which is to keep our 
tenants advised of any and all activ- 
ities available to them through the city, 
or any Civic, service, or other organiza- 
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HORTICULTURAL “HAND-OUTS” 


AT ALAMEDA 





Gardening tenants of the Alameda, California, Housing Authority wait in line 
for free plants raised in the authority nursery. 

Mrs. Dorothy Hogan of the Alameda authority staff is assisted by Charles Catalno, 
head gardener of the Estuary Project. 


tion, and encourage them to partici- 
pate. We have found this practice to 
be much more workable and successful 
than our former attempts to supply 
the educational and recreational needs 
of our tenants. 

Another very unsatisfactory experi- 
ence we had was through an attempt 
to cooperate with a “youth center” in 
a downtown location under the super- 
vision of a paid supervisor and governed 
by a “board” composed of youth mem- 
bers of the center and five adult “ad- 
visers.” The practical result of this 
operation was that the adults did not 
“retain their interest” and the kids 
steadily degenerated the whole thing 
into a clique to which only kids of their 
choosing had entry and others “espe- 
cially housing kids” were taboo. The 
center was finally closed as a complete 
failure and was even referred to as a 
“public nuisance.” 


Except as mentioned above, the only 
other thing we do is to supply a wading 
pool, sand box, and swings for the 
smaller children and are now fixing 
up a play space where the older chil- 
dren can play baseball, football, and 
basketball. This space will not be 
“sponsored” and will be used on a 
voluntary basis under the general super- 
vision of this office only as to proper 
use, care of equipment, etc. . . . we 
will not promote games, supervise play, 
or interfere in any way except to see 
that the playground does not become 
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a noisy nuisance or used at unreason 
able times and that it is kept in an 
orderly, clean condition. 


DENVER SAYS: 
“Our function is housing’’—idea 
of community activities erroneous 

Walter A. Gail, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of the City and 
County of Denver, says “thumbs 
down” on community activities pro- 
grams. His views are: 

The original premise on which elabo- 
rate community facilities were included 
in public housing projects was er 
roneous and ill-conceived. I well real 
tze that “them’s fighting words” to the 
remaining “do-gooders,” social work 
ers, and social revolutionizers who 
made up a sizable percentage of the 
personnel who first were employed to 
operate housing projects. 

Ten years of experience in manage 
ment, maintenance, taxpayer reaction, 
and project tenant response indicate 
that community buildings are not es- 
sential—nor even desirable—in public 
housing projects. Many community 
buildings now stand vacant and little 
used because project managers and 
management staffs believe the follow- 
ing: 

1—Project tenants desire, and for 
their best interests, should retain the 
social, religious, educational, and club 
ties that they had previous to moving 
into public housing. 


2—Project management staffs have 
neither time nor are they trained to 
coordinate community activities in 
project centers. The providing of com- 
munity buildings and carrying on of 
community activities are the responsi- 
bilities of such other departments of 
the city as have highly trained staffs 
and ample funds. Management staffs 
attempting to provide community space 
and coordinate community activities 
not only do an inferior job of bringing 
in community service, but also neglect 
their major responsibility—that of pro- 
viding decent, safe, and sanitary homes 
for low-income families. 

3—Families living in public housing 
projects should be treated as normal 
citizens and not become dependent, 
socially in-bred, and so project cen- 
tered that they degenerate into an iso- 
lated social group, fearful of ever mov 
ing from the project. Fondling project 
tenants with a continuous routine of 
community center activities will not re 
habilitate them more quickly nor 
hasten the day when they will be 
graduated to private housing and in 
dependent living. 

4—Families fortunate enough to se 
cure public housing have ample space 
in their homes for their select friends 
and social activities. Is it not important 
that these newly acquired standard and 
roomy homes should be used to bring 
all members of the lucky family to 
gether in the home for social living? 

Contrary to the thinking expressed 
in the “What's Wrong,” editorial in the 
April JournaL, our experience shows 
clearly that public housing can suc 
ceed and expand only if it concentrates 
on first-rate housing management, in 
cluding sound business and mainte- 
nance practices. The management staff 
must be understanding, sympathetic, 
and possessed with a great amount of 
common sense. Likewise, it must have 
sufficient wisdom to refer all other 
problems than that of housing to the 
community agencies who specialize in 
solution of such problems. From where 
we stand, it appears plausible to re- 
model present unused community 
space into kitchenettes for single sur- 
vivors of tenant families. 

In Denver's 4000-unit expansion pro 
gram, no provision is being made for 
community buildings. We prefer to 
stick to housing and avoid duplicating 
the efforts of other municipal agencies. 


BIRMINGHAM SAYS: 
We're making progress after 
a lot of bad beginnings 

Harold Harper, executive director 
of the Housing Authority of the Bir- 
mingham District, tells this story of 
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the community activities programs at 
the four projects in his town: 


The editorial “What's Wrong” in 
the April Journat recalled to our mind 
all of our past trials and tribulations: 
how discouraged we had often be- 
come, how helpless the talk had ap- 
peared to be, and our resulting determi- 
nation to continue to do or die. 


We have four projects containing 
nearly 2800 units, each with more or 
less indoor space for community ac- 
tivities . . . and, when we started 
out, not a soul on our staff had the 
slightest knowledge of how to operate 
that space. 


Our first attempt was to get the city 
fathers interested in the operation of 
the building and play areas at our first 
project by the park and_ recreation 
board. That effort was a flop and 
was discontinued by mutual consent 
after three years of operation—but not 
without causing much hard feeling 
and damage to the building. 


Next we employed four women as 
project services advisers and one wom- 
an supervisor. These women were all 
fine and trained workers, university 
graduates, but the best they were ever 
able to do, with much earnest work, 
was to organize small groups of women 
in the projects who were interested in 
home-making, child care, leather crafts, 
needle work, painting, etc., but it was 
always the same groups and general 
interest was lacking. The operation 
was expensive and accomplished little 
or nothing and was discontinued in 


1948. 
NRA Survey 


Then, after having a survey of our 
needs in that direction made by the 
National Recreation Association and 
following its recommendations, we 
employed an outstanding recreational 
director. He happened to be a local 
man who was employed by the Boys 
Club as director. Now we have a full 
program of recreation and leisure time 
occupation at each project for adults 
and children. We have a going nursery 
school at each project for children of 
working mothers, schools for children 
during vacation and after school hours. 
Each group sets up its own organiza- 
tion and elects its own officers. They 
pay the teachers, supply the food, pay 
the cooks, etc., etc. We furnish the 
space, utilities, and janitor services and 
see to it that the teachers are quali- 
fied and meet the state’s requirements. 
The Salvation Army conducts religious 
services, handicrafts, and various leisure 
time occupational programs. At two 
projects we have good size and grow- 
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ing libraries and the public library 
officials are beginning to take notice 
and to offer their services. The depart- 
ment of public health conducts clinics 
at each project. The Red Cross, the 
churches, and various groups and pri- 
vate agencies appear to be interested in 
what we are trying to do and show 
eagerness to help out. Even the park 
and recreation board seems to be 
anxious to get into the picture. A 
large community building is under 
construction at our first USHA aided- 
project, completed in 1940, and we 
feel that we are on the right road. 


We don’t think that our troubles 
are over but we are making progress. 
The tenant families are better satished 
and so are the neighborhoods. Vandal- 
ism is reducing and more and more 
organizations, private agencies, and in- 
dividuals show interest. We shall con- 
tinue to play along in that direction. 


MUNCIE SAYS: 
Management-tenant relationship 
not conducive to such programs 

Bernard R. Seiler, executive secretary 
of the Housing Authority of the City 
of Muncie, Indiana, sizes up the com- 
munity activity question as follows: 

It is my opinion that unused com- 
munity space for tenant activities re- 
sults from a variety of causes and 
management is not entirely at fault 
for the failure to get project tenants to 
work, play, and educate themselves 
in groups. 

Since the inception of the federal 
housing policy that permitted the 
building of indoor tenant activity facili- 
ties, communities themselves have in- 
creased and extended facilities and 
have made them available to project 
families. In a city of this size (55,000), 
a majority of the tenants are only a 
few minutes away from community 
agencies such as the YMCA, YWCA, 
Boys Club, public cabins, field house, 
schools, and churches. Group facilities 
are provided by the above community 
agencies for almost all ages and for 
practically any type of group activity. 

Speaking for our project (278 units), 
it is a fact that our staff is not suf- 
ficient and neither are the facilities 
available, to conduct any appreciable 
program of group activities. A small 
room attached to the office building is 
hardly conducive to a_ well-rounded, 
active program of any sort. 


Persons familiar with public housing 
are aware of the many do’s and don'ts 
to which the tenants are subject as a 
condition of their tenancy in a low- 
rent housing project. The relationship 
that results between tenant and office, 





although not strained, is comparable to 
that of school child and principal. The 
child will not spend too much time of 
his own accord in or near the princi- 
pal’s office, neither will the tenant 
become engaged in activities that keep 
him closely associated with manage- 
ment. 

We have found that the ideal situ- 
ation is to encourage and expect the 
tenant to do as much of the mainte- 
nance work connected with his apart- 
ment as possible. In the same vein, 
and contrary to PHA policy as es- 
tablished years ago, would not it be 
better for all concerned to encourage 
the tenants to join in group activity 
but not confine the participation to 
groups formed and sponsored by the 
housing authority? Let them seek out 
the local community agencies to ob- 
tain for themselves the agencies’ facili- 
ties and services. Yes—suggest, en- 
courage, help, offer leadership, supply 
facilities if wanted—but, let the tenants 
participate in community organizations 
and, if project groups are desired, let 
their organization be the result of 
tenants’ efforts, with as little help as 
possible from management. Like ten- 
ant maintenance, the results will be 
greater and of more lasting value to 
both management and tenant. 


CHICAGO SAYS: 
Management needs to stir 
tenants into leadership 

Babette Stiefel, management adviser 
for the Chicago Housing Authority, 
writes: 

Of our 11 low-rent housing projects, 
only two have community space that is 
not being used. There is the possibil- 
ity of an agency taking over the space 
at one of the two projects in the near 
future. At the other project, some of 
the space was used in a community 
program but the program collapsed this 
winter and part of its failure was due 
to poor placement of community space, 
which meant that noise created re- 
sentment on the part of the tenants, 
making the program unacceptable for 
this as well as other reasons. 

The under-use of community space 
is directly a result of lack of leader- 
ship and program planning. Where 
there is a nucleus of intelligent and 
interested tenants, management is not 
needed but, in this period of postwar 
apathy, it has been found, in CHA’s 
experience, that staff people with the 
“know-how” of organization and com- 
munity planning are the catalysts in the 
development of community programs 
and are almost always directly responsi- 
ble for the failure or success of such 
a program. 
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JUDGES 


r. Gutheim 


NAMED FOR NAHO 





Mrs. Lee 


ANNUAL REPORT COMPETITION 






Mr. Lamoureux 





The three judges for the 1950 
NAHO Annual Reports Competition 
as pictured above can claim a high de- 
gree of “expertness” in evaluating the 
effectiveness of public reports. Left to 
right they are: Frederick Gutheim, 
housing editor of the New York 
Herald-Tribune, who himself writes 
to educate the public on housing; 
Mrs. John G. Lee, president of the 
League of Women Voters of the 
United States, who utilizes reports and 
pamphlets widely as instructional ma- 
terial for civic groups; and John M. 
Lamoureux, typographer, who is an au- 
thority on the visual aspect of publi- 
cations. 

Invitations to local housing authori- 
ties to submit their 1949-50 annual re- 
ports, whether or not they are mem- 
bers of NAHO, were sent out as of 
June 30 by Milton Shufro, chairman 
of the Public Relations Committee, 
which is conducting the competition. 
The due date for entries was set in 
the announcement as August 10, 
1950. Judging will take place during 
late August and early September, so 
that the certificates of award can be 
made at the annual meeting of NAHO 
in Detroit in mid-October. Interest in 
the competition is wide, judged by the 
fact that several housing authorities 
have already submitted their reports. 


Competition Standards 

In announcing this year’s standards 
tor the competition, Marion Massen, 
chairman of the Reports Subcommit- 
tee of the sponsoring committee, points 
out that the rating system, which 
differs slightly from last year’s, was 
devised to make it possible for the 
judges to indicate the weaknesses as 
well as the strengths of the vari- 
ous reports. A five point “bonus,” 
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designated for “special characteristics,” 
will make it possible for the judges to 
recognize whatever distinctive qualifi- 
cations housing authorities want to 
point out about their reports: cost, 
distribution, research features, unique 
usage, etc. A request for publications 
cost figures has been made, though it 
is optional with entries, with the 
thought that if sufficient information 
results, a report of interest to all au- 
thorities may be possible later. 

Brief notes on the qualifications of 
the three judges for the competition 
are carried below. 


Mrs. Lee 

Mrs. John G. Lee, elected president 
of the League of Women Voters of 
the United States in 1950, has had 
long experience in alerting the public 
to civic responsibilities. Her interest in 
the League of Women Voters dates 
back to the days when her mother, the 
late Mrs. Hiram Percy Maxim, helped 
organize the League in Connecticut, 
and she served eight years as state 
president. Her service with the nation- 
al board of the League includes direc- 
tion of the organization committee and, 
in this capacity, she has traveled wide- 
ly to become acquainted with the work 
of Leagues throughout the country on 
housing and other civic issues. With 
her husband, an aeronautical engineer 
engaged in research, and their chil- 
dren, Mrs. Lee lives in Farmington, 
Connecticut. 

Mr. Lamoureux 

John M. Lamoureux is one of the 
outstanding typographic designers of 
the middle west. He is vice president 
of Warwick Typographers, Inc., St. 
Louis, Missouri. For more than 30 
years, Mr. Lamoureux has been apply- 
ing his broad knowledge of printing 


processes, type, and design, to the pro 


duction of books and advertising liter 
ature and he has won wide recognition 
for his creativeness in his field. During 
the past several years, his firm has 
been specializing in type layout for 
public agency reports as well as publi 
cations for commerce and industry. A 
lecturer and teacher of typography and 
design, Mr. Lamoureux has helped to 
develop a greater appreciation of the 
graphic arts in schools of the middle 
west. He is a member of the Society of 
Typographic Arts, of The American 
Institute of Graphic Arts, and The 
Typecrafters. 


Mr. Gutheim 

Behind the special articles on hous- 
ing and planning that Frederick Gut 
heim writes for the New York Herald 
Tribune is nearly 20 years’ experience 
in many facets of the housing field. 
Mr. Gutheim has had such varied ex 
perience as designing dwellings and 
doing the site planning for five Ameri 
can Indian reservations while a staff 
member of Brookings Institution; as 
sisting in directing research and infor 
mation activities for the United States 
Housing Authority; consulting on “de 
fense” housing for the Office of the 
Federal Works Administrator; and 
helping administer the mammoth war 
housing program at Hampton Roads, 
Virginia. One of his assignments while 
serving in the armed forces for two 
years was as assistant chief of the 
French Mission for Reconstruction. 
Mr. Gutheim has been housing editor 
of the Herald-Tribune since 1948 as 
well as writer and editor of books and 
reports on housing, one of the best 
known of which is “Housing for Fami- 
ly Living,” issued by the Woman's 
Foundation, Inc., in 1948. 
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Connecticut's 









housing program is rolling 


Connecticut's 
unique among state housing programs 
in the nation, is worthy of careful 


housing program, 


study by all housing officials. This 
$95 million program is_ providing 
desperately needed homes for about 
10,000 middle-income families without 
a subsidy of any kind. The whole pro- 
gram is completely self-supporting and 
represents a new approach to the 
problem of the state’s responsibility in 
housing. 

There are two distinct parts of the 
Connecticut housing program, a $65 
million moderate-rental program and 
a $30 million state mortgage loan pro- 
gram. Under the rental program, the 
Connecticut State Housing Authority 
makes loans to local housing authori- 
ties for construction of moderate 
rental homes. Under the home owner 
ship program, the Connecticut State 
Housing Authority makes mortgage 
loans to families of moderate income 
who are buying new homes. Both pro- 
grams are geared to help those fami- 
lies whose incomes are too high to 


qualify them for federal low-rent 
homes, yet too low to afford them 
decent and comfortable homes built 
through private financing. 
The Rental Story 
Connecticut’s moderate-rental _ pro- 


ram is completely different from other 
state rental housing programs in that 
there is no subsidy and the complete 
cost of the program is borne by fami- 
lies living in the projects. Shelter rents 
average $42 a month for a two-bed- 
room dwelling. 

The state is borrowing the $65 
million for the program on short-term 
notes at an average interest rate of 
72 per cent. This money is lent to 
local housing authorities at the same 
rate of interest paid by the state, plus 
a small service fee to cover adminis- 
trative expenses and to provide a 
cushion against possible fluctuation in 
interest on the state’s short-term notes. 

To qualify for a dwelling in one 
of the moderate-rental projects, a fami- 
ly must have an income of not more 
than six times the shelter rent, plus 
$300 for each dependent. Family in- 
comes average about $3000 a year and 
the average family has two children. 
There is no racial discrimination in 
any of the projects. In Connecticut, 
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BERNARD E. LOSHBOUGH 
Administrator, Connecticut State 
Housing Authority 








Connecticut’s Governor Chester 
Bowles does the honors when the 
first home purchased under his 
state’s housing program is turned 


over to the owner. Mrs. Edward J. 
Bulger of Stamford gets the key to 
the house from the Governor while 
her husband and two sons prepare 
to enter their new life in the 


$8520 state-financed house. 











segregation constitutes discrimination. 

When Governor was in- 
augurated in January 1949, the moder- 
ate-rental program had been in opera- 
tion for a year and a half on a state- 
guarantee-of-local-bond-issues basis. A 
total of 36 homes were occupied and 
average monthly shelter rents were 
$54. In June 1950, as the result of 
Governor Bowles’ reorganization of the 
Connecticut State Housing Authority 
last summer and subsequent enforce- 
ment of rigid planning and construc- 
tion deadlines, a total of 1525 homes 
were occupied and the remaining 4500 
either construction 
or about to start construction. 


Bowles 


units were under 

During the period from July 1949, 
to June 1950, the reorganized State 
Housing Authority has put into effect 
rent reductions averaging about $12 a 
month. As a result of changes in fh 
nancing authorized by the 1949 Gener- 
al Assembly—chiefly the change from 


state guarantees to direct state loans 





to local housing authorities — and 
through economies effected by closer 
and better working relations between 
the Connecticut State Au- 
thority and local housing authorities, 
average shelter rents for two-bedroom 
units have been reduced from $54 to 
$42 a month. These rents of $42 a 
month (not including charges for heat 
and utilities) are approximately half 
what is being obtained for similar, 
new housing built through private fi- 
nancing and bring really good homes 
within the means of families of moder- 


Housing 


ate income. 


Local Autonomy 

While | strictly maintaining 
autonomy for local housing authorities, 
the Connecticut State Housing Author- 
ity during the past year has put into 
operation a thorough 
spection of all rental projects, approval 
of all plans and contracts, . periodic 
auditing of authority 
3y offering fullest coopera- 


local 


system of in- 


local housing 
accounts. 
tion and technical assistance when re- 
quested, the Connecticut State Housing 
Authority has been able to speed up 
local activities and to help solve many 
local problems. 

Technically trained State Housing 
Authority personnel are available at 
all times to provide local housing au- 
thorities with whatever assistance they 
need, whether it is in selecting or 
obtaining a site, drawing up contracts, 
or helping to acquaint townspeople 
with the before a referendum 
on housing. 

Connecticut State Housing Author- 
ity measures to safeguard the state’s 
$65 million investment have in no 
way infringed upon local autonomy 
and the local housing authority re- 
mains the key agency in the rental 
program. From the first application 
for a state loan through every stage 
occupancy of the finished 
program depends upon 


facts 


down to 
homes, the 
local housing authority initiative. 

The achievement of keeping costs 
within reason during this period of 
rising costs has required fullest co- 
operation between the state and local 
housing authorities. 

Home Ownership Story 

Although the Connecticut moderate 

rental program is an unusual state 


(Continued column one, page 236) 
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NEW HAVEN — McConaughy Terrace 
Garden-type apartments (300 of them)—one-, 
three-bedroom units. Rents: $44 to $62. 
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v WILLIMANTIC — Terry Court 

- Duplexes, three bedrooms (68 of them). Rent: $41. 
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wat WATERBURY — Fairmont Heights 





Garden-type apartments (258 of them)—one, two, and three 
) bedrooms. Rents: $42 to $57. 
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Single houses 






SHELTON — Sunnyside 


(35 of them). Rents: $47 to $55 (‘there are 


18 two-bedroom duplexes also). 





NAUGATUCK — Naugawam Village 
Single houses, duplexes (40 units) —two- and three-bedroom 
units. Rents: $41 to $46. 


HARTFORD — Rice Heights 
Typical kitchen in a 344-unit moderate rental project 
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CONNECTICUT— 

(Continued from page 234) 

program in that it is not subsidized, 
it is similar to other state programs 
in that it provides rental housing. The 
$30 million home ownership program 
represents an unprecedented venture 
into completely unsubsidized _ state 
mortgage loans on new houses pur- 
chased by middle-income families, both 
veterans and non-veterans. 

The $30 million for state mortgage 
loans is borrowed by the state of Con- 
necticut on its short-term notes. Mort- 
gages, which must be either insured 
by the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion or guaranteed by the Veterans 
Administration, are made at 1% per 
cent interest to eligible families. The 
interest paid by home buyers is enough 
to pay all expenses of the program, 
including a 4 per cent fee that goes 
to the state loan correspondents, private 
banks, and other financial institutions 
that handle state mortgage loans. At 
the time the program was set up, be- 
ginning last summer, there was some 
pressure to establish state facilities for 
making the mortgage loans directly. 
It was decided, however, that it would 
be less costly to work through private 
banks and the decision has proved to 
be most workable. State loan cor- 
respondents handle an enormous 
amount of work with the eligible 
families and, like private builders, 
have shown great willingness to cooper- 
ate in making the program a success. 

To qualify for a state mortgage loan, 
a family must have an income of not 
more than $2500, plus $600 for each 
dependent; net cash worth of not more 
than $3000; and be _ inadequately 
housed at present. The income limita- 
tions mean that in all but very rare 
cases, the eligible families would not 
be able to buy a home through private 
financing, so that the home ownership 
program opens up a new market for 
builders and for state loan correspond- 
ents. 

Studies of eligibility certificates issued 
show that the average family income 
is $3080 and that the average family 
has two dependents. Seventy-five per 
cent of certificate holders are veterans 
and thus eligible for 100 per cent fi- 
nancing, either through FHA-VA 
combination loans or through VA mort- 
gages. 

Loans to Builders 


In addition to permanent mortgage 
loans to individuals, the State. Hous- 
ing Authority makes construction 
loans to individuals and to builders at 
3¥, per cent and enters insured market 
agreements with builders for a fee of 
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$50 per house. Construction loans and 
insured market agreements to build- 
ers are on homes in the $7500 to 
$10,500 price range, in which most 
eligible buyers will be able to buy. 
Builders taking state construction loans 
or insuring their market are require‘ 
to offer their houses for sale only to 
eligible buyers for a period of 60 days 
after completion. 

After receiving his certificate of 
eligibility, the prospective buyer con- 
fers with his local state loan corre- 
spondent, who recommends a_ build- 
er, helps the applicant with forms for 
FHA and VA, and follows through 
until the mortgage loan is closed and 
thereafter receives the monthly pay- 
ments for interest and amortization. 

The applicant and the house he 
wants to buy must meet FHA or VA 
requirements. Both FHA and VA of- 
fices in Connecticut have been flooded 
with applications as a result of the 
state program and both agencies have 
given fullest cooperation. 

One possibility now being explored 
by the State Housing Authority is that 
eligible buyers may be able to form 
cooperatives and build homes under 
the Housing Act of 1950, which car- 
ries a provision for 40-year FHA-in- 
sured mortgages for cooperatives. The 
longer amortization period, coupled 
with the state interest rate of 14 per 
cent—which now means a saving of 
about $15 a month in mortgage pay- 
ments — would reduce monthly pay- 
ments still further. 

By the middle of June of this year, 
10,073 applications for certificates of 
eligibility had been received and 8574 
certificates issued. A total of $9,266,240 
of the funds available had been ap- 
proved for loans to 436 individuals 
and to 18 builders covering 696 houses. 
Another 424 loans to individuals and 
four loans to builders to cover 402 
houses were being processed. Alto- 
gether about $17 million had been 
either finally or tentatively committed. 

Unique Is the Word 

The Connecticut housing program 
is, im my opinion, a really unique 
achievement. It shows the fine results 
that can be obtained by cooperation 
between local, state, and federal agen- 
cies with private enterprise. Local 
housing authorities and the State Hous- 
ing Authority, with cooperation of 
private architects and builders, are pro- 
viding good rental housing at moder- 
ate rents for more than 6000 middle- 
income families. In the home owner- 
ship program, the state, federal agen- 
cies, private banks and builders are 
cooperating to help some 3500 middle- 
income families buy homes of their 








CcosTs— 
(Continued from page 228) 
the country . . . Labor costs are an- 
other major factor in these recent price 
hikes steel products, millwork, 
bricks, gypsum board . . . and almost 
every other kind of building material 
is bringing higher prices at one point 
or another. Skilled labor . . . is scarce, 
too. 
this latest rash of materials 

cost boosts has a lot of them [ builders | 
worried. They are afraid that if they 
boost their selling prices enough to 
make up for their increased costs, 
they'll cut themselves out of the 
market. At least that’s what they say. 

“Nevertheless, most of them are 
boosting prices, and most of them are 
building as many or more units than 
they ever did before. Materials may 
be getting tight, but so far they haven’t 
actually stopped any building.” 


LEVITT & SONS, INC., 
Big-time Builder, featured in 
“Time,” July 3— 

Between now and 1951, it is the plan 
of Levitt & Sons (“biggest builders of 
houses in the U.S.”) to build 10,000 
more houses, according to a July 3 
Time Magazine feature article on the 
Levitts. And this building goal far 
exceeds the Levitts’ past record. 

Time says of this goal: “. . . whether 
the Levitts, or all of the other builders, 
will build as many houses as they plan 
depends on how long the housing 
shortage —and the housing boom — 
lasts. Last week the Department of 
Commerce estimated that about two- 
thirds of the pent-up housing demand 
has already been filled. However, said 
the department, the ‘remaining backlog 
is still large and appears sufficient to 
warrent construction close to the recent 
yearly rates for [another] three years.’ 


“Bill Levitt himself has few fears 
for the housebuilding future. He thinks 
that the U.S. will build 1,000,000 houses 
a year for the next few years; then the 
rate will drop to 500,000 or 600,000 a 
year. Says he: “That’s a big drop from 
what we're doing now, but it’s still 
good business.’ ” 


own. 

All this is being achieved at no cost 
to the taxpayers of Connecticut. 

As Governor Bowles recently said: 
“With the fullest cooperation of private 
and local agencies, the state of Con- 
necticut is providing about 10,000 mod- 
erate-income families with sound, de- 
cent, and comfortable homes at rents 
and prices they can afford to pay. This 
is an achievement in which every citi- 
zen of the state can take great pride.” 
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BILL INTRODUCED AUTHORIZING 
PRIVATE MORTGAGE CORPORATIONS 

A proposal to authorize federal 
charters for privately formed mort- 
gage associations that could buy, serv- 
ice, and sell mortgages insured by the 
Federal Housing Administration or the 
Veterans Administration, was intro- 
duced in the Senate on June 13 by 
Burnet R. Maybank, (D) South 
Carolina, chairman of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 

The bill would make the Housing 
and Home Finance Agency responsible 
for the chartering and supervision of 
the companies, which would have to 
have at least $1 million in capital stock 
each, at least 25 per cent of which 
would be paid in before starting busi- 
ness. Such corporations could issue 
debentures up to 25 times the amount 
of the capital stock and surplus. Out- 
standing obligations could not exceed 
the principal amount of mortgages 
held, plus other assets. No tax exemp- 
tions would be permitted. 

Senator Maybank’s proposal also 
would increase the total authorization 
for the Federal National Mortgage 
Association by $250 million, or to $3 
billion. It provides that lenders could 
sell 35 per cent of their eligible FHA- 
insured mortgages and 75 per cent of 
the VA mortgages to FNMA—but only 
after holding them for at least six 
months. Only one-third of FNMA’s 
funds could be used to buy FHA loans 
—the other two-thirds to be used to 
buy VA loans. 

Under terms of the bill, the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation would 
be permitted to double its present $50 
million lending authority for manufac- 
ture and distribution of prefabs. 

Hearings on the bill were expected 
to start in early July. 


CENSUS BUREAU STARTS STUDY 
OF RESIDENTIAL FINANCING 

Census takers in mid-June began a 
sampling survey by mail of residential 
financing in 696 counties of the United 
States and of large-scale rental prop- 
erties located outside the 696 “sample” 
counties. The survey is being made 
by the Bureau of the Census in con- 
junction with the 1950 census. 

The survey will cover approximately 
100,000 owners of mortgaged property 
occupied all or in part by the owners, 
and about 250,000 rental property own- 
ers. Later in the year, lending institu- 
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tions and mortgage holders will be 
questioned by mail to supplement and 
verify data collected from mortgagors. 

The census is designed to gather in- 
formation on mortgage debts on all 
types of residential property; furnish a 
measure of the total outstanding debt 
on residential properties; distribution 
of the debt between owner-occupied 
and rental properties; and the division 
among various types of mortgage hold- 
ers. Related types of instruments such 
as sales and land contracts and mort- 
gage bond issues will be included. 

Information will be available as the 
result of the sampling on mortgage 
payment patterns; prevailing interest 
rates; terms of mortgages; comparisons 
of insured FHA and VA mortgages 
with others; relationships between 
mortgage characteristics and the char- 
acteristics of the property mortgaged; 
and relationships between indebted- 
ness and mortgage payments to family 
income. 


LUSTRON’S TANGLED AFFAIRS 
STALLED AWAITING INQUIRY 

Foreclosure and bankruptcy suits . . . 
receivership . . . injunctions . . . in- 
vestigations . . . and court orders in 
both Ohio and Illinois — all add up 
to confusion in the tangled affairs of 
the defunct Lustron Corporation that 
went under water last February owing 
the Reconstruction Finance Corporation 
some $37 million. 

At the end of June the case of the 
steel house prefabricators was stale- 
mated until the Department of Justice 
makes a promised investigation. 

The hectic events leading up to the 
investigations are briefly these: 

1—In February negotiations between 
Lustron and RFC toward a reorganiza- 
tion to save the company broke down 
and RFC ordered a foreclosure suit 
filed in federal district court in Colum- 
bus, Ohio to recapture its investment 
(see March Journat, page 83). 

2—On March 6, Judge Mell G. Un- 
derwood ordered the company into re- 
ceivership for 30 days with Clyde M. 
Foraker of the Columbus division of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue as re- 
ceiver. Judge Underwood also ordered 
judgment in favor of RFC. Mr. 
Foraker, within a few days, took Carl 
L. Strandlund, $50,000 a year presi- 
dent and originator of the Lustron 
house, off the payroll along with 250 
other employees. 


3—In early April, Judge Underwood 
granted an indefinite extension of re- 
ceivership. 

4—On April 26, RFC took formal 
action to sell the assets of the company. 


5—In May the court ordered the sale 
of the company at auction on June 6 
to satisfy the RFC judgment. 

6—On Tuesday, June 6, RFC made 
the only bid for the company—$6 mil- 
lion. 


7—On Thursday, June 8, three Chi- 
cago creditors filed suit in Chicago to 
forestall sale of the company to RFC 
and to force Lustron into involuntary 
bankruptcy. The creditors claimed the 
sale of the company to RFC would 
cause other creditors to suffer losses. 
Chicago Judge Philip L. Sullivan that 
night issued a temporary order restrain- 
ing Mr. Foraker from completing the 
sale with RFC the following day and 
the injunction was flown to Columbus. 
(Lustron, although it has its plant in 
Columbus, is incorporated in Illinois 
and has its offices in Chicago.) 


8—On June 19, the Department of 
Justice agreed to investigate Lustron 
“without unnecessary delay” because 
of charges of “certain indications of 
crimes having been committed.” 


9—On June 20, Judge Sullivan re- 
fused for the second time requests of 
RFC to transfer the bankruptcy pro- 
ceedings to the Columbus court. Mean- 
while, Judge Underwood had ordered 
custody of the plant delivered to RFC 
and had threatened to impanel a spe- 
cial grand jury to investigate the Lus- 
tron Corporation’s doings. He agreed 
not to call a jury when the department 
of justice said it would investigate. 


10—On June 27, RFC asked the De 
partment of Justice to investigate the 
relationship of the Commercial Home 
Equipment Corporation of Chicago 
with Lustron. The report asking for 
the second investigation said: “From 
all the information developed, the con- 
clusion would appear to be inescapable 
that there was a fraudulent over-billing 
of Lustron by Commercial Home in 
excess of $500,000.” Meanwhile, RFC’s 
lending policies are under scrutiny by 
a subcommittee of the Senate Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee. 


RURAL NONFARM HOUSING RULES 
ISSUED; TWO AREAS APPLY 


Two communities, Guin and Colum- 
biana, Alabama, submitted applica- 
tions for program reservations under 
the rural nonfarm housing program 
of the Housing Act of 1949 following 

(Continued column two, page 245) 
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The New Issue 
in Public Housing: 





In last month's Journal, the author criticized pre- | 
vailing technical objectives in public housing design | 
on the grounds that the dwellings that result are 
deficient in space and privacy and that public hous- 
ing communities are unnecessarily institutional and 
paternalistic in their fundamental conception. 
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MAXIM DUPLEX* 
A member of the American Institute of Architects who has been principally 
concerned with public and private residential development for about 20 years. 


The public housing movement 
should reconsider its basic physical 
objectives. The following five design 
principles are suggested as guides in 
this important enterprise: 

1—Facilities for normal home life 
should be incorporated in the dwellings 
themselves. 

Meeting this goal chiefly requires 
more space for laundry work, for chil- 
dren’s indoor play, and for adult 
hobbies. 

Although conditions differ in differ- 
ent types of public projects, community 
laundries generally have been expen- 
sive to operate, have produced friction 
among tenants, and have been at vari- 
ance with the wishes of the average 
housewife. Over half of the families 
in a typical project do laundry two or 
more times a week. A sizable propor- 
tion do laundry three or more times a 
week. Central laundries require the 
mother to conform to a time schedule 
that is hard for her to observe strictly 
and, when not so observed by others, 
often results in her having to wash at 
extremely inconvenient hours. More- 
over, heavy bundles of clothes and 
equipment must be carried fairly long 
distances as a regular routine. This 
task frequently requires two separate 
trips each way and is particularly diffi- 
cult on return trips if the clothes are 
wet. 

What About Children? 

Perhaps the major consideration in- 
volved, however, is the difficulty of car- 
ing for small children while the laun- 
dry work is being done. Few central 
laundries have adequate provision for 
children’s play in the laundries, them- 
selves, and there is considerable doubt 
whether such play facilities could ever 
be feasible under the best of circum- 
stances. On the other hand, unless chil- 
dren are taken along with the mother, 
she must find someone to look out for 
them while she is gone. This presents 
difficulties in any case and certain spe- 
cial problems if the children are very 
young. 


*A nom de plume. 
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Equally inconvenient conditions re- 
sult when individual dwellings are so 
reduced in size that children below the 
teen-age level have no special place 
where they can play indoors in inclem- 
ent weather. At present, the kitchen, 
utility room, or living room provides 
the only available space. Bedrooms are 
too small and would be hard to super- 
vise in any case. The living room is 
a traditionally poor place for this pur- 
pose, particularly in the low-income 
family where the mother has no time 
to spend cleaning, mending, and 
straightening furniture, rugs, curtains, 
and other objects after the children 
have finished their depredations. 


Kitchen? Utility Room? 

Which leaves the kitchen and the 
utility room as possibilities. These 
spaces are adequate, at the most, for 
the play of infants and the very young- 
est children, being in the neighborhood 
of 105 and 40 square feet, respectively, 
and being designed primarily, of 
course, to accommodate kitchen fix- 
tures, dining table, chairs, laundry 
equipment, and most of the family’s 
possessions requiring storage, together 
with the activities associated with the 
use of these large and important items 
of furniture equipment. 

The practical result of this design 
deficiency could be serious for the 
long-range success of public housing. 
Under present circumstances children 
usually can not bring their friends 
home without adding unreasonably to 
the housecleaning and _ straightening 
activities of the mother, unless they 
can be properly supervised outdoors. 
And ‘this possibility hinges on the 
weather’s being satisfactory and the 
mother’s being able to control their 
activities without too much extra effort. 
For a majority of the time, therefore, 
the child who lives in a public housing 
project is unable to center his friend- 
ships in the home where they naturally 
belong. 

Finally, any minor carpentry, me- 
chanical interest, craft, collection, 


household maintenance or repair ac- 
tivity that can not be performed in the 
close quarters of the above-described 
kitchen or utility room, disappears 
from the life of the tenant unless he is 
willing to pursue these interests at the 
community building. Although the 
availability of power tools and other 
equipment in such a central location 
would offer advantages under certain 
special circumstances, this arrangement 
would not compensate for the lack of 
space in the individual dwelling, itself, 
for ordinary after-hours activities of 
this sort. What is principally required 
is merely a small amount of elbow- 
room in a location that can be left in 
disorder, if necessary, until the work 
is finished, accompanied by storage 
space for tools and materials. These 
activities are far from being dispensable 
even in a small dwelling, since they 
represent traditional sources of family 
health, cohesiveness, and vitality. 


Basements? 

The construction of basements in 
new public housing projects would 
appear to represent a minimum pro- 
gram for the future in the face of these 
three special deficiencies of the old pro- 
gram. However, this solution leaves 
much to be desired for the health, safe- 
ty, and convenience of the tenants and, 
moreover, would appear to be inade- 
quate in itself, to accomplish the desired 
results. 

The basement is a poor location for 
young children’s play. It is tradition- 
ally susceptible to dampness, both from 
infiltration and condensation. It re- 
ceives no sunlight and, in some ways, 
is hard to supervise, such as when the 
mother must be on an upper floor. The 
basement is a good place in which to 
hang laundry to dry in rainy weather 
but it is usually a bad place in which 
to do the washing itself. Being in- 
conveniently related to kitchen, to out- 
door clotheslines, to outdoor play space, 
and to front entrance door, frequent 
trips up and downstairs are necessary 
to attend to cooking, to hang up 
clothes, to look out for children, and 
to answer the doorbell. 


Since the basement has served as the 
location of the American father’s home 
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work-shop for a century or so, probably 
no strong objection should be raised to 
its continuing to serve this purpose in 
future public housing. The relegation 
of so many activities to the traditional 
basement, however, suggests the neces- 
sity for the traditional basement door 
(in order to provide direct access to 
exterior yard space) and this require- 
ment, in turn, suggests extra expense. 
Fire risks created by heavy utilization 
of basement space also would prevent 
reduction in the fireproofness of the 
construction, a measure that might 
otherwise be desirable for reasons of 
economy. Since practically everyone 
agrees that we would dispense with 
residential basements entirely if the 
desired interior space could be secured 
as cheaply in some other manner, the 
necessity for subordinate structural 
features, such as those mentioned 
above, might, under some circum- 
stances, tip the scales in favor of pro- 
viding a space or spaces above grade 
to accommodate the activities in ques- 
tion. 


Preliminary experience shows this 
approach to be feasible when certain 
types of foundations, first floor con- 
struction, and heating installations are 
used because the activities that cus- 
tomarily take place in the basement 
can be adequately accommodated in 
much less floor area somewhere else, 
if necessary. With progress in build- 
ing technology, a better solution than 
the dark, damp, and inconvenient base- 
ment seems a reasonable future de- 
velopment. 


These criticisms, of course, do not 
apply to basements constructed on 
sloping ground where _ potentially 
healthful, well lighted, and convenient 
floor space is automatically available 
on the downhill sides of the buildings. 
Undesirable conditions could result, 
however, if the public housing program 
merely put a basement under each 
dwelling unit as presently designed— 
a solution that appears to be the one 
most likely to be encouraged at the 
moment. 


2—Except in special cases, all living 
units should be provided with outdoor 
space that is both private and con- 
trolled. 

Although this objective could not be 
generally attained in apartment build- 
ings of three or more stories, since the 
expense of providing individual bal- 
conies would, presumably, be unjusti- 
fied in public housing, the proportion 
of living units of this type in the past 
has been extremely small and Title I 
of the Housing Act of 1949 provides 
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INADEQUATE 
OUTDOOR SPACE... 
The small patch of 
ground in back of each 
unit quickly disappears 
when “junior’s” 
friends turn up for 
play. Also, laundry 
equipment must be 
stored outside, since 
no provision is made 
for it in the units. 





NO PLAY 
a 

so. children create 
their own ‘‘digging” 
area 





BAD LOCATION ... 
Cramped space—sur- 
rounded on all sides by 
buildings with win- 
dows that can easily 
be broken by misdi- 
rected balls — limits 
use of this play space. 





DANGEROUS... 
Ramp entrance to 
community building 
runs into driveway— 
is dangerous on two 
counts. 








NO WALK, 

SO TENANTS 
MAKE ONE . 
Tenants made their 
own pathway to the 
bus stop, when project 
designers failed to do 
so in the beginning. 
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substantial grounds for believing that 
this proportion could be further re- 
duced in the coming program, if de- 
sired, since densities need no longer 
be directly tied to land cost when sites 
are in redevelopment areas. 

Instead, this principle has its chief 
application to the design of row and 
semi-detached dwellings, the type of 
housing contained in the great major- 
ity of publicly subsidized projects. 
There is every reason to continue to 
build these dwelling types in the fu- 
ture, since they are generally recog- 
nized as offering the best possibilities 
for construction economy without sac- 
rifice of sound standards of livability 
and size. The only obstacle here is 
the fact that some centrally located sites 
justify higher population densities than 
can be secured through the use of this 
two- or three-story dwelling type, whose 
chief characteristic is the provision of 
direct private access to the ground for 
each individual family. 

Under these extreme circumstances, 
of course, the row house must give way 
to the apartment. However, row house 
densities well above 22 families to the 
net acre are feasible with improved 
methods of unit planning and with 
the introduction of flats, which, by 
ingenious design, can be frequently 
supplied with individual yard space. 

Moreover, a more widespread reali- 
zation of the importance of private 
outdoor space to the typical family 
could be the cause of developing proj- 
ects containing more of these dwelling 
types and: less apartment buildings in 
the future on such inlying and inter- 
mediate sites. 


Multiple Uses 

The significant fact here is that fam- 
ilies live on the outside of their houses, 
as well as on the inside. In addition 
to accommodating essential family and 
guest sitting in the summertime, this 
outdoor space, when properly arranged, 
is an area where children can play 
with convenient supervision, where the 
baby can be placed in its carriage when 
young and confined in its play pen 
when older, where bedding can be 
aired and sunned, where laundry can 
be dried (and sometimes done), and 
where almost all overflow activities 
likely to be crowded out of the interior 
of a minimum-sized dwelling can take 
place, weather permitting. In some 
regions this objective would be satisfied 
by a porch, in others by an open 
terrace.! 


1Architect William Wilson Wurster, who 
until recently was both dean of architecture, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and 
chairman of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission in Washington, D. C., 
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SITE PLAN UNSUITED TO TENANT MAINTENANCE 
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The principal means towards achiev- 
ing this objective will, of course, con- 
sist in the selection of appropriate types 
of dwelling unit designs and their 
arrangement on the site in a manner 
that permits these small private areas 
to occur in a natural manner. Other 
design mechanisms for securing priv- 
acy will consist of set-backs in the 
building wall in one case, short spur 
walls at right angles to the outside 
wall of the house in another, and gar- 
den fences or heavy screen planting 
in others. 

Some degree of control over this 
space is also necessary in connection 
with small children’s play. Children 
between 18 months and six years, or 
more, need close supervision in their 
outdoors activities. If they can not be 
easily supervised, they are likely to be 
kept indoors. Control of the sort vis- 
ualized here does not necessarily mean 
the enclosure of the yard space by a 
hedge, wall, or fence, although this 
solution, of course, might be desirable. 
What is needed is some simple way of 
marking off the area so that small 
children are given definite limits to 
which to confine their play, together 
with a durable type of surfacing so 
that the area may be intensively used. 
Other things being equal, these re- 
quirements would appear to be satis- 
fied in most regions by a paved terrace, 
bounded on two sides by walls (one 
presumably being the wall of the 
house), or on one side by a wall and 
on the other by a fence or heavy screen 
planting. 

Project managers almost everywhere 
emphasize the important function that 
these individual yard areas could per- 
form in connection with child care. 
Most projects have omitted such private 


ably presents a broader application of this 
planning principle in the September 1949 issue 
of the Architectural Forum. Mr. Wurster is 
also chairman of the Architects’ Advisory 
Committee of the Public Housing Administra- 
tion. 





facilities for reasons of economy and 
the children consequently play either 
throughout the project or in the project- 
maintained piaygrounds. In either case, 
they are hard to control. In the for- 
mer, they damage shrubs and lawns 
and are a disturbance to older people. 
In the latter, the older children inter- 
fere with the younger ones. Both con- 
sequences cause substantial expense to 
the management and trouble for the 
mothers. 


3—Projects should be designed for 
maximum tenant maintenance of build- 
ings and grounds. 


The principle of extensive tenant par- 
ticipation in project upkeep, accom- 
panied by minimum day-to-day con- 
trol and servicing by the manager and 
his staff, represents a new concept in 
public housing design—although an 
old goal in public housing manage- 
ment. Services susceptible of being 
assigned to the tenants include such 
things as grounds maintenance, snow 
shoveling, renovation of dwelling 
units (including re-doing of floors), 
and interior painting. It is also possible 
that a large number of simple house- 
hold repair and replacement activities 
can be successfully performed by the 
families themselves. 

With the possible exception of in- 
terior painting, these provisions and 
others like them must be a part of the 
program given to the housing designer 
at the start of his work. They can not 
be made fully effective by a mere 
change in operating methods after the 
project is built and the staff is hired. 
They must be “designed into” the proj- 
ect. 

The amount of maintenance that 
can feasibly be assigned to the tenant 
depends on the selection of appropriate 
types of dwelling unit designs at the 
outset; the proper relating of these units 
to each other on the site; the consoli- 
dation of landscaped and lawn areas; 
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the re-thinking of conventional motor 
and service access provisions; the sim- 
plification of sidewalk, parking, and 
paved area layouts; the development of 
improved types of garbage and refuse 
disposal—as well as on the choice of 
interior finishes and equipment con- 
ducive to this management approach. 


In the years since the public housing 
program entered its management 
phase, the opportunities for success- 
ful tenant maintenance activities have 
proved to be very great. Tenants are 
grateful for the privilege of living in 
their new dwellings and they are 
anxious to help with the work that 
must be performed to keep them in 
shape. When present design standards 
were formulated in 1938 and 1939, 
however, these potentialities were large- 
ly unknown. In the absence of evi- 
dence on this question, projects were 
quite naturally designed around the 
concept that a substantial management 
and maintenance staff would be neces- 
sary. 


Effect of Site Plan 

The parts of the typical existing 
public project, consequently, are ar- 
ranged in such a way that they are 
difficult to assign to the tenants for 
normal day-to-day care. The site plan, 
for instance, almost always is com- 
posed of rather widely spaced indi- 
vidual buildings, each standing sepa- 
rate and alone and each permitting 
extensive views around its ends into 
other parts of the project. The preva- 
lence of these oblique and casual vistas, 
which frequently are very lengthy, 
means that large parts of the site are 





INADEQUATE STORAGE SPACE 


Pictured below is a view of not only the 
sole kitchen storage space available—but 
the total work space: both inadequate. 
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visible from almost any point from 
which the project is being viewed. The 
practical result is that all sections of 
the property must receive a uniform 
degree of grounds maintenance in 
order that the appearance of the proj- 
ect as a whole may be satisfactory. 
Under these circumstances, either all 
types of project areas tend to be some- 
what unpresentable or the management 
incurs a very large regular expense for 
keeping the entire project in shape. 

In planning for maximum mainte- 
nance of landscaped areas by the ten 
ants, the approach should be, instead, 
to eliminate a large number of these 
vistas so that many parts of the project 
site could be cut off from public view 
and assigned to the tenants as private 
gardens. Management experience pro- 
vides good reason for believing that 
segregated areas of this sort would be 
properly maintained through family 
pride, supplemented, in occasional in 
stances, by neighborhood pressure. 

Although this device is only one 
method of simplifying and consolidat 
ing landscaped and paved areas and 
although it requires the development 
of special unit plans and improved 
methods of garbage collection and other 
service facilities, this approach could 
reduce the work of project maintenance 
of outdoor areas by a_ substantial 
amount and improve the livability of 
the accommodations at the same time. 


4—A project should incorporate as 
few community services and facilities as 
feasible. 

“Feasible” community services, in 
this sense, are those that fulfill a true 


need in the home life of the tenants 
without requiring capital or annul costs 
that are unjustifably high. There are 
many community services, of course, 
that measure up to these criteria, such 
as nursery schools, child clinics, the pro 
vision of club and other meeting spaces 
and playgrounds. 


There are some facilities, by contrast, 
whose long-term advantages are ex 
tremely doubtful, such as community 
laundries (at least those of the type 
discussed above, which contain non 
automatic machines) and central stor 
age lockers. The former facility fre 
quently produces discord in the proj- 
ect, is a serious inconvenience to the 
tenants, and both services usually re 
quire excessive management attention 
and expense. 

There is another type of project 
service whose appropriateness in gen 
eral is fairly well established but whose 
use in certain types of situations and 
localities needs the support of further 
field studies, at the very least. This 
classification includes central heating 
and the wholesale purchase of utilities. 

Although a desired quantity of heat 
can be supplied from a central plant 
at a great cost advantage, this system 
has certain human and administrative 
drawbacks that in come cases may be 
quite serious. Among these disadvan- 
tages are the fact that tenants waste 
heat when it is supplied in this man- 
ner and the fact that the operation and 
maintenance of a large heating plant 
is a sizable management enterprise. 
This question is chiefly a dollar-and- 
cents proposition and can not be an- 





NO PRIVACY OF OUTDOOR SPACE IS AVAILABLE HERE 
The only play area available for this project is that pictured above. Management points 
out that tenants have no backyard privacy and are constantly annoyed by children 
disturbing family wash and by balls hurtling through windows. At night, play space 
is lighted and is further tenant annoyance in terms of both glare and noise. 
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swered apart from analyses of actual 
heating costs in typical existing projects. 

When such actual cost experience 
is viewed in the light of other general 
planning objectives, however, a sub- 
stantial number of instances may occur 
in which furnaces in the individual 
units would constitute a much better 
heating method from the standpoint of 
ease and simplicity of management and 
an equally good one from the stand- 
point of tenant comfort and expense. 

It is possible that roughly similar 
considerations will be found to in- 
fluence the choice of a proper method 
of supplying gas and electricity to the 
tenants and that the advantages of 
wholesale purchase by the project will 
be found to disappear under certain 
local conditions. Here, again, the ac- 
tual record of experience in the 1937 
program is needed. 


5—Projects should be built of ordi- 
nary construction and should take ad- 
vantage of special cost-saving building 
techniques. 


Unusually rigid, durable, or fireproof 
construction of the conventional sort is 
not justified for publicly-subsidized 
housing, for several reasons. In the 
first place, there are good grounds for 
believing that the extra capital ex- 
penditure fails to result in substantially 
lower costs of operation. The amount 
of these annual costs is largely deter- 
mined by the required size of the staff 
and this situation, in turn, is not di- 
rectly affected by whether the walls, 
floors, partitions, and roof members 
are fireproof, fire resistive, or even es- 
pecially durable. The finishing ma- 
terial or surface treatment is important, 
of course, in connection with each of 
the above items but this factor accounts 
for a small part of the costs in ques- 
tion. 

In the second place, a substantial 
capital saving of this sort could be of 
decisive help in making the units, 
themselves, more adequate for normal 
family living. Although fireproof con- 
struction is better than ordinary con- 
struction from an abstract standpoint, 
spacial adequacy is a more important 
advantage to the tenants than the slight 
extra rigidity of the building that is 
involved. Since only one- and two-story 
row and semi-detached houses are at 
issue and since each family unit con- 
tained in these dwelling types has its 
own private and direct access to the 
ground, there is no appreciable differ- 
ence in the fire-safety of the occupants 
and very little in the fire hazard for 
the buildings and their contents. 

The durability and rigidity of ordi- 
Mary construction is everywhere in 
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evidence throughout. American cities, 
particularly on the eastern seaboard 
where century-old buildings of all types 
are still standing and continuing to 
give good service. Although to recom- 
mend the use of frame construction 
generally would be a mistake because 
of the diversity of local regulations 
and requirements, there is no reason 
why one- and two-story row, detached 
and semi-detached dwellings should 
not be built of wood throughout in 
some cases, if this happens to permit 
substantial cost savings. Otherwise, 
exterior walls of brick veneer or of 
solid masonry with interiors of wood 
frame construction would be logical 
and reasonable. Concrete floor con- 
struction is by no means always neces- 
sary or desirable although it almost 
always was viewed as an important 
objective in the old program." 

Of course, ordinary construction, as 
described above, has no definite ad- 
vantages over certain unconventional 
building methods whose — successful 
development is foreshadowed in much 
construction research that is now in 
process. 
crete block, for instance, show great 
promise for low-cost rental develop- 
ment in the future and such materials 
might be both cheaper and more dur- 
able than the conventional materials 
now generally in use. 


The Key Question 


This discussion should not conclude 
without attempting to answer a fa- 
miliar argument that frequently counts 
heavily with both the foes and the 
friends of the publicly-subsidized pro- 
gram, to wit: 


“Why should the quality of pub- 
lic housing be improved when the 
government as a result would pro- 
vide better homes for publicly-sub- 
sidized families, in many instances, 
than the private housing industry 
provides for families who pay their 
own way?” 


In recent years the low-cost and low- 
rent product of the private builder has 
frequently failed to incorporate ade- 
quate space and livability for normal 
family life. This condition is obvious. 
To recognize this fact, however, is 
neither to hold the private housing in- 
dustry in disrespect nor to feel com- 


2 NAHO canvassed a group of 240 man- 
agers in 918 public housing projects in 1944, 
who stated their preferences in floor construc- 
tion, as follows: wood flooring on wood joists 
preferred by 52 per cent; wood flooring on 
steel joists preferred by 4 per cent; concrete 
floors preferred by 22 per cent; asphalt tile on 
concrete preferred by 15 per cent; wood floor- 
img on concrete preferred by 7 per cent. 


Certain new types of con- 


pelled to accept its design practices, 
adopted in times of market shortage 
and high production costs, as constitu- 
ting, from an objective standpoint, 
sound standards of livability and size 
for adequate family life. 

Usually the houses and apartments 
of private builders have been spacially 
adequate. Evidence of this fact con- 
sists in nothing less than the great 
mass of American residential construc- 
tion, itself, over the years. Although 
the low-cost house or apartment of 
today may not always include sufh- 
cient space for indoor laundry drying, 
children’s play, and minor carpentry 
and home maintenance activities, for 
instance, the typical inexpensive Ameri- 
can home of previous eras included 
space for these necessary activities and 
for many more. These structures were 
as much the product of private build- 
ing as the quantity-produced dwellings 
of the present time. 

It is only recently that we have been 
building tiny living units in vast num- 
bers and calling them permanent 
homes. Some of this space reduction 
has been a good thing. It has freed the 
housewife from the necessity of main- 
taining large floor areas and has per- 
mitted money to be spent for better 
heating, plumbing, kitchen equipment, 
and insulation. But space reduction has 
been carried too far, especially since 
the war. 


No Indictment 

It is no indictment of free enterprise, 
therefore, to maintain that the private 
construction industry does not auto- 
matically produce the kind of dwell- 
ings that particular types of families 
need in particular periods. A very 
large proportion of the industry’s out- 
put consists of such dwellings, how- 
ever, and this proportion could be in- 
creased with proper encouragement. 

To say that public dwellings should 
never exceed the quality of the lowest- 
priced units that private builders hap- 
pen to be supplying at a particular 
place and time, is to misunderstand 
both the objective in view and the 
proper means to its attainment. The 
minimum requirements of the Ameri- 
can standard of living are observable 
realities. The inability of occasional 
housing producers to satisfy these re- 
quirements should not blind us to what 
these requirements actually are. In- 
stead, we should define family living 
needs in a systematic way, divest them 
of Utopian tendencies, and allow them 
to influence the production of housing 
generally so that all types of families 
may live in adequate homes in as few 
years as possible. 
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THREE REGIONAL CONFERENCES REPORTED 





PACIFIC SOUTHWEST 

More than 300 delegates attended the 
ninth annual conference of the Pacific 
Southwest Regional Council held in 
Santa Barbara, California, on June 12, 
13, and 14. The meeting sessions cen- 
tered chiefly around the development 
of the low-rent housing program under 
the Housing Act of 1949. An important 
general session of the meeting brought 
into focus the details involved in the 
job by means of a slide-illustrated lec- 
ture. Members of the Los Angeles Field 
Office of the Public Housing Adminis- 
tration took turns in outlining step by 
step the evolution of a 140-unit housing 
project for Merced, California. 

Abner D. Silverman, assistant com- 
missioner for PHA, presented the key- 
note address and John I. Robinson, 
NAHO president, brought greetings 





PICTURED... 


BELOW: Internationally famous archi- 
tect Richard Neutra. 


RIGHT, Above: Regional President Jess 
Swanson (re-elected) and E. Morton 
Schaffran (left to right), having a 
look at the 13 commercial exhibits 
that were a part of the program. 


RIGHT, Below: “Visiting firemen” 
from the Washington office of the 
Public Housing Administration: left 
to right, Warren J. Vinton, Abner 
Silverman, James Murrin, and John 


Dobbs. 
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from NAHO to the delegates. At a 
session on “Management's Contribution 
to Development,” Arthur Gallion, dean 
of the school of architecture at the 
University of Southern California, 
urged that public housing develop 
ments be operated in such a way as 
to strengthen the democratic way of 
life by giving tenants more individual 
responsibility. Other conference ses- 
sions covered problems of construction, 
urban redevelopment, war housing dis 
position, and the rural housing pro 
gram and farm labor camp problems. 


Warren J. Vinton, first assistant com 
missioner for PHA, addressed the 
“President's “Public 


Banquet” on 





NAHO PRESIDENT JOHN !. ROBINSON 
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Housing and the Democratic Process.” 
Another banquet speaker was inter- 
nationally famous architect Richard 
Neutra. 


On the first two days of the meeting, 
program time was scheduled for visits 
to the Council’s exhibit of building and 
maintenance products, at which 13 ex- 
hibitors sponsored displays. 

All incumbent officers were re-elected. 
Nomination of the past year’s slate of 
officers was a result of a change in the 
time of the Council’s annual confer- 
ence from fall to spring, cutting short 
the terms of those officers elected in the 
fall of 1949, 

Re-elected officers are: 

President—Jess N. Swanson, Administra- 
tive Officer, Housing Authority of the City 
of Los Angeles; Vice-President—Edmund Hor- 
winski, Executive Director, Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Oakland; Treasurer—Ruth 
Rush, Comptroller, Housing Authority of the 
City of Oxnard; Secretary—Kathleen Watson, 
Secretary to the Administrative Officer, Hous- 
ing Authority of the City of Los Angeles. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC 

Kelsey Volner, chief, federal and 
city housing division of the New 
York City Housing Authority, took 
ofice on June 1 as president of the 
Middle Atlantic Regional Council, fol- 
lowing elections held at the Council's 
annual conference in Buffalo on May 
4 and 5 (see April Journat, page 136). 
Oliver Winston, executive director of 
the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, was elected vice-president. 

Action taken at the Council’s busi- 
ness meeting included, in addition to 
the election of officers, the amendment 
of Council bylaws and the dispatching 
of a protest telegram from the con- 
ference to House and Senate leaders 
on the $3 million cut in administrative 
funds allocated for the Public Housing 
Administration. Announcement of the 
cut was made to the meeting by 
Lee F. Johnson of the National Hous- 
ing Conference. Council bylaws 
amended by the conference concerned 
the time at which officers assume their 
duties, the length of terms served by 
executive committee members, and 
nominating procedures. 

The more than 200 conference dele- 
gates heard calls for positive action on 
all fronts throughout the two-day con- 
ference program. The necessity for 
public education on housing, “through 
giving newspapers all the facts, through 
examples of effective local housing 
authorities, and through keeping a 
sturdy morale,” was emphasized by 
outgoing Council President Clarence 
C. Klein, administrator, Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Pittsburgh, in 
his opening address. James C. Downs, 
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Jr., president, Real Estate Research 
Corporation, Chicago, also asserted 
that local housing authorities can “do 
a much better job than they are pres- 
ently of selling the public on the bene- 
fits of the projects even to those per- 
sons who have no immediate housing 
problem.” Mr. Downs urged a good 
public relations program in the cause 
of stimulating private financial interest 
in urban redevelopment. 


During a presentation of observations 
on the “Local Housing Authority— 
1950 Model,” John A. Kervick, direc- 
tor of PHA’s New York field office, 
called for a “federal-local partnership” 
in the administration of the Housing 
Act of 1949; Albert Mayer, New York 
architect, urged local housing authori- 
ties to “create something we can cheer 
about” in the way of new public hous- 
ing architecture; and Everett E. Utter- 
back, director of management of the 
Pittsburgh housing authority, stressed 
the need for more concerted efforts 
toward the eviction of high-income 
tenants from low-rent housing. 


At another panel discussion on “The 
Public Housing Market,” Morton Hoff- 
man, director of research and statistics 
of the Housing Authority of Baltimore 
City, cited today’s trends toward larger 
families in recommending the construc- 
tion of more large dwelling units. In 
discussing the relocation of displaced 
families, Milton Saslow, chief of the 
site management division of the New 
York City Housing Authority, recom- 
mended progressive demolition of areas 
as the best way to stimulate move-outs. 


Smoke abatement was the subject 
of a maintenance session addressed by 
Harry Ingram, site engineer for the 
Pittsburgh authority, and Norman C. 
Curtin, director of field representa- 
tives for the Anthracite Institute of 
New York City. Another maintenance 
session was concerned with preventive 
maintenance and safety in gas distri- 
bution and the management aspects of 
mechanical design. 


Members elected to the Council’s 
executive committee are as follows: 

Three-Year Term: Florence T. Conlin, 
Supervisor, Tenant and Community Rela- 
tions Section, National Capital Housing Au- 
thority; James W. Gaynor, Executive Direc- 
tor, New York City Housing Authority; The 
Reverend Leo A. Geary, Commissioner, Buf- 
falo Municipal Housing Authority; Daniel 
J. Maher, Chairman, Housing Authority of 
the City of Long Branch, New Jersey. Two- 
Year Term: Louis Danzig, Executive Direc- 
tor, Newark Housing Authority; R. George 
Dodds, County Manager, Housing Authority 
of the County of Beaver, Pennsylvania; 
Frances H. Morton, Executive Secretary, Citi- 
zens Planning and Housing Association of 








Baltimore; Hamilton Vogdes, Director of 
Project Development, The Philadelphia Hous- 
ing Authority. One-Year Term: William H. 
Dunn, Chairman, Municipal Housing Au- 
thority of the City of Schenectady; Dudley 
T. Finch, Wilmington, Delaware; Mr. Ker- 
vick; Charles L. Levy, Director, Philadelphia 
Field Office, Public Housing Administration. 


SOUTHEASTERN 

Two members of the House of 
Representatives were responsible for 
getting the annual conference of the 
Southeastern Regional Council — held 
in Virginia Beach on June 8, 9, and 
10—off to a stimulating start when 
they threw out some provocative ques- 
tions as to why a year has gone by 
since the passage of the Housing Act 
of 1949 and no more than a handful 
of projects are under construction. 


Representative Porter Hardy, Jr. of 
Virginia, and Representative Albert 
Rains of Alabama, both of whom took 
a pro stand on public housing legis- 
lation, called for some soul searching 
on the part of the Public Housing 
Administration, charging the agency 
with “bureaucratic authority and red 
tape,” and dubbing it as “top heavy 
with high titled personnel.” 


A member of the House Banking 
and Currency committee, Representa- 
tive Rains, in pointing out the lack 
of progress, reminded delegates that 
“When we were considering the 1949 
housing act in committee we were as- 
sured by officials that the pro- 
gram would be well under way with 
the completion of 100,000 [ units | with- 
in a year from its passage.” He charged 
that, in his judgment, this objective 
had not been achieved because of “ad- 
ministrative determination, rules, and 
regulations from . . . the Washington 
level . . . [tying] the operations of the 
housing act up in so much red tape, 
so many reviews and post reviews, that 
it is absolutely impossible to get under 
way. 


John Taylor Egan, commissioner of 
PHA, who was also a scheduled speak- 
er on the conference program, answered 
the charges the following day. On 
what has and has not been accom- 
plished in the way of construction 
under the new program during the 
past year, Mr. Egan pointed out that 
“too many people do not realize that 
it takes something like nine months 
to move a project from initiation to 
ground-breaking . . . [a] normal time 
interval, based on our experience in 
the old program.” He added that this 
length of time does not allow for the 
unusual delays so many local housing 
authorities are encountering in obtain- 
ing sites or getting the necessary ap- 
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Outgoing president of the Southeastern 
Council, Walter M. Simmons (right) , 
greets the new regional president, Walter 
B. Mills, Jr., of Gadsden, Alabama, who 
will take office in December of this year. 








provals from their local governments. 
He promised that “it will not be long 
before a substantial volume of construc- 
tion begins coming out of the develop- 
ment process.” 

Mr. Egan called incorrect the “wide- 
spread feeling that all we had to do 
was to dust off the old procedures we 
used for the original USHA program 
and use them over again.” In expla- 
nation, he cited “a whole new set of 
cost limitations, new provisions affect- 
ing the rent-income ratio, new priori- 
ties in occupancy, and _ relationships 
with the new slum clearance pro- 
gram ..... 

The PHA commissioner assured the 
delegates that not one project is being 
delayed at this point because PHA is 
not ready to do its part of the job, 
designating as the really serious delays 
those occurring at the local level: site 
selection and acquisition problems, re- 
location problems, and organized op- 
position to public housing. 

Panel discussions on urban rede- 
velopment, local autonomy, design 
problems, public relations, and man- 
agement and maintenance problems, 
plus a session on disposition under the 
Housing Act of 1950 took up the re- 
mainder of the two-day meeting. 


Election of officers at the annual 
business meeting resulted in the nam- 
ing of Walter B. Mills, executive di- 
rector, Greater Gadsden, Alabama, 
Housing Authority, as president. 


The Council sponsored a commercial 
exhibit as a feature of the meeting. 
Sixteen manufacturers of construction 
products and building equipment were 
represented in the exhibit. 
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The two Congressmen whose comments on PHA operations made headlines during 
the Southeastern regional conference are shown seated above, left to right: Congress- 
man Porter Hardy, Jr. of Virginia and Congressman Albert Rains of Alabama. Far 
right is Charles L. Kaufman, chairman of the Norfolk Redevelopment and Housing 
Authority. In the foreground is PHA general counsel Marshall W. Amis. Standing 
left to right: PHA Commissioner John Taylor Egan; HHFA's director of slum clearance 
and urban redevelopment, Nathaniel Keith; and HHFA’s deputy administrator, B. T. 


Fitzpatrick. 








WASHINGTON SUMMARY—( Continued from page 237) 


issuance in May by the Public Hous 
ing Administration of regulations and 
procedures for the program. Guin has 
asked for 50 units and Columbiana for 
100. 

Rural nonfarm housing under the 
program is defined as low-rent public 
housing not located in an urban area 
and not located on a farm or as an 
appurtenance of a farm. (Urban areas 
are considered to be those incorporated 
places of 2500 or more population.) 
Although such housing can not be 
built on farms, agricultural workers’ 
families may be eligible for occupancy. 

The Public Housing Administration 
is accepting applications for rural non- 
farm housing from (1) county hous- 
ing authorities; (2) regional housing 
authorities; (3) urban housing authori- 
ties whose area of operation extends 
outside the city’s corporate limits and 
which may wish to develop housing in 
unincorporated places; and (4) hous- 
ing authorities in incorporated rural 
nonfarm places that demonstrate that 
they can alone, or in cooperation with 
other housing authorities, operate the 
number of units involved with suf- 
ficient economy to achieve rents with- 


in the means of low-income families. 

Procedures for making application 
and submittal of evidence of need and 
local approvals of the program are 
essentially the same as for the urban 
low-rent housing program. In_ the 
case of a rural nonfarm project in an 
incorporated area, the local governing 
body must approve the application and 
the cooperation agreement. For other 
places, the approval must come from 
the governing body having immediate 
jurisdiction—usually the county. 

In its regulations, PHA determined 
that rural nonfarm housing projects 
must be located within or adjacent to 
established communities in order to 
have available schools, churches, stores, 
fire protection, etc. In no event, PHA 
said, should housing authorities at- 
tempt to develop individual units scat- 
tered over the countryside, since cen- 
tralized projects can be developed and 
operated much more economically. 

The 1949 housing act requires that 
10 per cent of new authorizations for 
annual contributions contracts during 
the first three years on the program be 
reserved for rural nonfarm housing. 
For this type program, the act does 
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not require equivalent elimination of 
substandard dwellings. 


SUPREME COURT DENIES WRIT TO 
HEAR STUYVESANT TOWN CASE 

The United States Supreme Court 
in June denied the writ of certiorari 
brought in the case of Stuyvesant Town 
vs. three Negroes who had brought suit 
against the owners on the ‘basis that 
they were denied admission to the 
project because of their color. Stuy- 
vesant Town, a redevelopment project 
owned by the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, was developed with the 
assistance of tax exemptions. 

The writ to have the case heard be- 
fore the Supreme Court of the United 
States was an appeal from the New 
York Court of Appeals, highest New 
York state court. Previously the Court 
of Appeals and another New York 
court had ruled against the Negro 
plaintiffs (see September 1949 JourNat, 
page 294, and April 1949 Journat, 
page 114). 

Two of the Supreme Court justices 
voted to hear the case—the remainder 
voting against it. If four justices out 
of the nine had voted for it, the case 
would have been heard. The court is 
not required to give any reasons for 
denying the writ. 

However, in June also, the Supreme 
Court in three separate and unanimous 
decisions, in effect, ruled against the 
doctrine of “separate but equal” facili- 
ties for Negroes. The three decisions 
handed down in one case involved the 
legality of separate dining space for 
Negroes on trains, and in two involved 
admission and equal educational facili- 
ties in Texas and Oklahoma universi- 
ties. 


FARM LABOR CAMPS TRANSFERRED 
TO PHA FOR LOW-RENT USE 

Forty farm labor camps, formerly 
administered by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, on June 19 were transferred 
to the jurisdiction of the Public Hous- 
ing Administration for eventual further 
transfer to local housing authorities for 
low-rent use for agricultural workers 
or for other disposition. 

Pending transfer of the projects to 
local housing authorities or sale to 
other agencies, the field offices of PHA 
entered into extensions or new agree- 
ments with the former operators of the 
camps to continue such operation for 
the period between July 1 and De- 
cember 31, 1950. 

Later PHA will issue procedures for 
transfer of the camps to local authori- 
ties. 

The 40 camps are located in Florida, 
Colorado, Texas, Arizona, California, 
Idaho, Oregon, and Washington. 
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PERMANENT NONFARM HOUSING STARTED 


1950 1949 

May 140,000 (preliminary) May 95,400 

First five months 537,600 (preliminary) First five months 353,500 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





DOLLAR VALUE OF NEW NONFARM RESIDENTIAL CONSTRUCTION 
1950 1949 

May $850,000,000 May $ 545,000,000 

First five months 3,553,000,000 First five months 2,325,000,000 


Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics and 
Department of Commerce 








RENTAL-TYPE HOUSING STARTS 


(Total two- and mutli-family) 
February 1950 


February 1949 


Number 14,700 10,700 
Per cent to total 17.7 21.3 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





PUBLIC AND PRIVATE HOUSING STARTS 





First four First four 
April 1950 months 1950 April 1949 months 1949 
Private ~ 124,100 392.900 85,000 244,400 
Public 1,900 4,700 3,300 13,700 
Total 126,000 397 600 88.300 258.100 
Source: Bureau o 


f Labor Statistics 





URBAN AND RURAL NONFARM HOUSING STARTS 


February 1950 February 1949 


Urbaa 51,000 28,000 

Rural-nontarm 31,900 22,400 

Total 82,900 50,400 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 





NUMBER OF NONFARM MORTGAGES RECORDED 


(In amounts of $20,000 or Less) 


1950 1949 
April 228,839 April 198,851 
First four months 875,566 First four months 732,748 


Note: During April, FHA mortgage insurance under Title I, Section 8, Title 
Il (203), and Title VI (603) was written on 24,141 loans covering 24,758 dwelling 
units in one- to four-family structures. Also during April, 37,198 GI home loans 
were guaranteed by the Veterans Administration. Of these, 26,833 loans were secured 
by first mortgages. 


Source: Home Loan Bank Board, Federal Housing 
Administration, Veterans Administration 





DOLLAR AMOUNT OF NONFARM MORTGAGES 


(In amounts of $20,000 or Less) 
1950 1949 
April $1,171,148,000 April $ 922,023,000 


First four months 4,419,882,000 First four months 3,391,784,000 
Source: Home Loan Bank Board 





AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS OF BUILDING CONSTRUCTION LABOR 
(Includes earnings of off-site labor and of labor on public construction) 

April 1950 $1.989 April 1949 $1.934 
First four months average 1.929 

Source:, Bureau of Labor Statistics 


First four months average 1.988 








INDEX OF WHOLESALE PRICES OF BUILDING MATERIALS 


(1926 = 100) 
1950 1949 
May 198.1 May 193.9 
First five months average 194.3 First five months average 198.9 
Source: Bureau of Labor Statistics 
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Does the press, public 
attend authority commissioners’ meetings? 


In the series of “Public Relations 
Tips” published monthly by NAHO 
for its agency members, the one issued 
for April urged that local housing 
authorities “Put Out the Welcome Mat 
for Press, Public at Commissioners’ 
Meetings.” To see how widespread this 
practice was among some of the major 
housing authorities of the country, the 
Journat or Hovusine last month polled 
the chairmen of 24 authorities. The 
following are replies that came in from 
SiX cities. 


MILWAUKEE— 
Welcome Mat Out 

Richard W. E. Perrin, executive di- 
rector of the Housing Authority of 
the City of Milwaukee, says: 

All meetings of the Housing Author- 
ity of the City of Milwaukee are open 
to the public and to the press. To do 
otherwise would be completely con- 
trary to local practice, which has made 
almost a tradition of public participa- 
tion in public meetings of all kinds. 

The housing authority holds two 
regular meetings a month, on the first 
and third Tuesday. Special meetings 
are held as required and have averaged 
one a month. The newspapers are 
aware of the regular meeting dates and 
send their reporters to cover them 
without fail. When special meetings 
occur, these reporters are generally in- 
vited in advance and, if not, are in- 
variably informed of pertinent actions 
immediately after the meeting. The 
mayor and chairman of the common 
council's housing committee are fre- 
quent visitors at housing authority 
meetings, participating in the discus- 
sions, and offering suggestions. Other 
aldermen, particularly the president of 
the common council, also make it a 
point to attend authority meetings 
whenever possible in order to keep in- 
formed as to progress. 

The press has been very cooperative, 
not only in giving the full and complete 
story on the housing authority's activ- 
ities, but also in using discretion in not 
disclosing prematurely fragmentary 
information that might have been de- 
trimental to a proper understanding of 
the authority’s program... Before our 
authority was established in 1944, it 
was The Milwaukee Journal, our larg- 
est newspaper, that spearheaded the 
drive for better housing and the elim- 
ination of blighted areas. 


Naturally, newspaper comment on 
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the authority's activities has not always 
been laudatory but editorial expressions 
have almost invariably shown a very 
intelligent approach and, we believe, 
a sympathetic attitude toward the work 
of the authority. We indulge in the 
hope that this understanding support 
will continue and are of the opinion 
that the most effective medium to as 
sure its continuance is a frank and 
candid disclosure of our problems and 
proposals at public meetings where the 
press has an opportunity to pick them 
up. 

Obviously, background information 
is of the utmost importance to the re- 
porter, and it has been our experience 
that as much as possible of this in- 
formation should be filled in for the 
reporter's benefit until he has become 
as familiar with the housing authority's 
program and the problems attendant 
thereon as the housing authority itself. 


PHILADELPHIA— 
Welcome Mat Out 

The Philadelphia practice is noted 
below by Walter E. Alessandroni, exec- 
utive director of The Philadelphia 
Housing Authority: 

Prior to June of this year, this au- 
thority did not open its meetings to the 
press but now they are open. As only 
one meeting has been held, we are not 
in a position to give you the benefit 
of our experience. 

The decision for open meetings, 
however, was arrived at because it was 
felt that a full disclosure should be 
made of all the activities of this au- 
thority now that we have entered upon 
bur new program under the Housing 
Act of 1949. 


DETROIT— 
Welcome Mat Out 

Mark K. Herley, assistant director 
of the Detroit Housing Commission, 
says: 

The Detroit Housing Commission is 
a regular city department and, accord- 
ingly, must conduct all of its business 
publicly. All of our commission meet- 
ings, therefore, are open to the press 
and the public and, religiously, are 
covered by the press. In fact, we have 
a policy of notifying the pressroom, at 
the city hall, of the dates and time of 
all of our meetings. 

We feel very strongly that any city 
business is a matter of public concern 
and, therefore, should be covered by 


the press so that they can inform the 
citizens of the community of what is 
being done by the various city depart- 
ments. 

We can see no disadvantage to this 
policy. In fact, we feel that it is a 
definite advantage to us in our conduct 
of our meetings. 

May we add one important point 
and that is that both the commission 
and the staff, knowing that all of our 
meetings are public, must, therefore, 
thoroughly plan all of their work in 
accordance with the best administrative 
practices. 

As far as the Detroit Housing Com- 
mission is concerned, this policy of 
open meetings has developed excellent 
relations with the press and, through 
them, has day in and day out kept the 
public well informed of all our prob- 
lems and our plans. 


LOUISVILLE— 
Welcome Mat Out 


Harry W. Schacter, chairman of the 
City of Louisville Municipal Housing 
Commission, writes: 

We invite the press to meetings of 
the commission. We reserve the right 
at all times to go into executive session 
whenever we deem it advisable. My 
personal view, and it is concurred in 
by the commission, is as follows: 

A housing commission, like all other 
public bodies, must operate in a gold- 
fish bowl, particularly in view of the 
fact that they have huge sums of money 
to spend. Information on what they 
do must be made available to the pub- 
lic, both as a protection to the public 
and to the commission. 

There is no decision which the com 
mission can make at any time that 
should not, at one time or another, be 
made public. However, there may be 
times when it is to the public’s interest 
to postpone a public statement on a 
particular matter. At such times, a com 
mission ought to reserve the right to 
go into executive session and exclude 
the press. 

I have in mind particularly, for ex 
ample, the question of the location of 
a new site. Until options on the site 
have been firmly secured, it is to the 
public’s interest that the location of 
that site be kept secret, for obvious 
reasons. There are other matters of 
similar character. By and large, how- 
ever, they are few and far between, 
and there is no reason in the world why 
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at least 95 per cent of the time all of 
the deliberations of the commission 


should not be open to the press. 






NEW YORK— 
Answer Is “No” 

The New York City Housing 
Authority’s procedure is given by 
Grace Bliss, chief of information, as 
follows: 

We do not invite the press to attend 
authority meetings, nor do I recall an 
instance of a newspaper man asking 
to do so in the last six years. 

There are several reasons: first, no 
reporter could afford to spend an after- 
noon sitting through a long meeting, 
in order to hear the discussion of one 

. or two newsworthy items; secondly, no 
. city desk would send him out without 
knowing in advance what the discus- 
sion would cover and what probable 
action would be taken; thirdly, when 
authority items are newsworthy, the 
press is immediately informed of the 
action taken with a previously pre- 
pared press release and phone calls. 
All authority policy is public informa- 
tion. 

Reporters can always get information 
on any aspect of the program whenever 
they phone or visit the information 
office, where there is always an author- 
ized spokesman on duty. They may 
talk to the technical staff whenever 
they wish and. the door of the chair- 
man is always open to them. 

Neither press conference nor attend- 
ance at authority meetings is as useful 
as this method to a busy reporter. 











































LITTLE ROCK— 
““Yes’’—and ‘‘No”’ 

Finley Vinson, director of slum clear- 
ance and development of The Housing 
Authority of the City of Little Rock, 
writes: 

The local housing authority does not 
follow a practice of having public 
meetings or meetings open to the press. 
The matter has been given serious 
consideration but because of certain 
local conditions, as well as some 
general factors that weigh against such 
procedure, the present practice will be 
continued. 

We are very aware of the public re- 
lations advantages of having the press 
attend local housing authority meet- 
ings. In our part of the country, and 
in my observation in several localities, 
I have found that where the press is 
friendly and makes a sincere effort 
to work with the local authority toward 
achieving the goals of the program, 
much good can be done. This relation- 
; ship is much more easily achieved in 

smaller cities, where there is only one 
newspaper or one owner of two news- 
















Box Score 
PROGRAM UNDER HOUSING ACT OF 1949 





and the Virgin Islands. 


PROGRAM RESERVATIONS APPROVED FOR NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of June 16, 1950) 


Applications Units States 
582 299,420 44} 
IIncludes 39 states, the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 








PRELIMINARY LOANS REQUESTED AND APPROVED FOR 
NEW PUBLIC HOUSING 
(As of June 16, 1950) 








Approved by Contracts 
Requested President Executed 
Number 569 496 407 
Amount $50,137,000 $45,550,000 
Units 294,502 270,846 252,715 
Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 
COOPERATION AGREEMENTS APPROVED BY PHA 
(As of June 16, 1950) 
Number Units 
278 181,489 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 








(As of June 
City 
Previous 
Tampa, Florida 
Louisville, Kentucky 
Perth Amboy, New Jersey 





Total 


APPROVED LOAN AND ANNUAL CONTRIBUTION CONTRACTS 








16, 1950) 
Units Pre ects 
3938 12 
564 3 
854 l 
252 l 
5608 17 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





(As of June 
Site 
Approved 


PROGRESS OF PROJECTS 


General Plan 
Approved 
218 154 30 





16, 1950) 
Final Develop- 
ment Approved 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 





(As of June 


Applications 
Submitted 





21 0 





RURAL NONFARM HOUSING 


Reservations 


Mate 


1 Guin, Alabama, 50; Columbiana, Alabama, 100. 


16, 1950) 


ae 
150 


Source: PHA Weekly Progress Report 








papers. The lack of jealousy and rival- 
ry between the two newspapers allows 
the press to work with the authority 
in timing news, determining presenta- 
tion to gain public understanding and 
support, and determining what would 
be a wide-open invitation for unfair 
attack from housing opponents if it 
were to be publicized. 

On the other hand, when the press 
is not sympathetic with the program 
or when the press, or any part of it, 
follows a line of crusading against all’ 
public programs from the basic theory 
that all public officials are of question- 
able motive, there is real danger and 
even tragedy in open meetings. 

There is only one way, in my 
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opinion, to have a completely success- 
ful policy of having local housing au- 
thority meetings open to the press in 
any city where there are rival newspa- 
pers or where there is anything short 
of total support by the press: execu- 
tive meetings of the local authority 
become an absolute necessity and for 
an authority that follows an “open 
policy,” executive meetings are at any 
time liable to upset the entire local pub- 
lic relations of the board. 


Again, meetings open to the press 
will immediately channel to real estate 
and home builder foes of the program 
information that they will distort and 
use to block every effort made by the 
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NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF 
HOUSING COOPERATIVES FORMED 


The National Association of Hous- 
ing Cooperatives came into being offi- 
cially on June 14 in Washington, with 
representatives from housing coopera- 
tives on the eastern seaboard and as far 
west as Chicago participating. The 
NAHC will be incorporated under the 
District of Columbia Cooperative Act. 

A large constitutional convention will 
be scheduled by the new Association 
for early fall, at which time represen- 
tatives from housing cooperatives from 
all over the United States will be in- 
vited to meet to ratify bylaws and 
create a long-range program. 

Between now and the convention, 
an interim board of directors will shape 
up a program and carry forward sev- 
eral functions that have already been 
started on an emergency basis—issuing 
a newsletter and representing coopera- 
tives before the Public Housing Ad- 
ministration, the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration, and the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

Board of Directors 

Represented on the interim board of 
directors will be 16 individuals who are 
members of 14 housing organizations. 
Meeting with these directors will be 
four representatives of the cooperating 
or sponsoring organizations that helped 
to bring NAHC into being—the AF of 
L, CIO, the National Housing Con- 
ference, and the Cooperative League of 
the USA. These organizations will 
select their own representatives, who 
will meet with the board—with voice 
but no vote. 

Directors elected at the organizing 
meeting were as follows: Michael Salz- 
man, Greenbelt Veterans Housing Cor- 
poration, Greenbelt, Maryland; A. E. 
Kazan, Amalgamated Cooperative 
Homes, New York; Delmore Brick- 
man, Winfield Mutual Housing Cor- 
poration, Winfield Park, New Jersey; 
Henry Andreas, Audubon Mutual 
Housing Corporation, Audubon Vil- 
lage, New Jersey; Emil Hirsch, AVC 
Homes, Inc., Chicago; C. ]. McLana- 
han, Detroit Cooperative Homesteads, 
Detroit; Donald Monson, Schoolcraft 


Gardens Cooperative, Detroit; Mary 
Herling, Group Housing Association, 
Washington, D. C.; Wallace ]. Camp- 
bell, Bannockburn Cooperators, Glenn 
Echo, Maryland; Stanley Shean, Penny- 
pack Woods Cooperative Association, 
Philadelphia; S. F. Boden, Central Co- 
operative’ Committee, New York; 
Florence Parker, Cooperative Special- 
ist, United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics; Drayton Bryant, Research Di- 
rector, National Housing Conference, 
Washington, D. C.; Mary Arnold, 
Tanguy Homesteads, Philadelphia; 
Robert Belson, Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters Cooperative Housing Project, 
New York; and David Henken, Uson- 
ia Homes, Pleasantville, New York. 

The directors in the Washington 
area were instructed to complete incor- 
poration of the body and to redraft the 
proposed bylaws, which were discussed 
at length at the June meeting, with a 
number of policy changes made dur- 
ing the course of the conference. 

FHA’S Position 

At a luncheon meeting of the or- 
ganizing committee, Warren J. Lock- 
wood, director of the coperative sec- 
tion of the Federal Housing Adminis- 
tration, told the group that he had 
great hopes for the development of 
cooperative housing under the new 
Section 213 of the National Housing 
Act. He said he looked forward to 
getting demonstration projects under 
way in each FHA zone. He pointed 
out that through cooperative housing 
under the new Section 213, substantial 
savings can be made for the consumer 
in monthly housing costs. The official 
position of FHA, he said, is to offer 
every possible assistance to implement 
the wishes of Congress to develop a 
substantial cooperative housing opera- 
tion in the coming year. 

At the close of the meeting, Jerry 
Voorhis, executive-secretary of the Co- 
operative League of the USA, offered 
to assist the organization in its early 
stages of operation if that assistance 
can be matched by other cooperating 
and participating organizations. 








local authority, in accordance with the 
publicized plan to delay the program 
at every step made locally. 

It is my opinion that a good relation- 
ship can be worked out with the press 
if the executive director or some other 
press officer gives the press a summary 
of the actions to be taken before the 
meeting or a summary of the actions 
actually taken shortly after the meet- 
ing. In this way, the local authority 
will be in a more favorable and stable 
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position as the program progresses. 
Certainly the press should be given 
an opportunity to question the officers 
of the authority about any subject they 
desire—but don’t forget that the press, 
sitting in on discussions deciding tedi- 
ous and complicated matters, will al- 
most invariably give the reporter's 
angle or the publisher’s angle in the 
newspapers when it appears in print 
rather than the attitude and intent of 
the local housing authority. 








WORLD STUDYTOURS SCHEDULES 
TRIP TO SCANDINAVIA, AMSTERDAM 

One of the routes that attendants at 
the 20th Congress of the International 
Federation for Housing and Town 
Planning can take to Amsterdam, 
where the Congress will be held (see 
May Journat, page 164), is via a hous- 
ing and planning tour of Paris, Copen 
hagen, Stockholm, and Helsinki. 

World Studytours of Columbia Uni- 
versity Travel Service has coordinated 
arrangements for the full trip. Mem- 
bers of the tour will take off by plane 
for Paris on August 1, will visit build- 
ings and developments of particular 
interest to housers and planners there 
and in the other cities mentioned, and 
will interview housers and planners in 
those cities. Amsterdam, for the be- 
ginning of the Congress on August 
25, will be the last stop before the 
return flight, scheduled for Septem- 
ber 2. 

A more extensive World Studytours 
trip begins on July 1 and includes— 
in addition to the Scandinavian-Ams- 
terdam tour—two weeks at the Uni- 
versity of Exeter in England and two 
weeks on the outskirts of Paris. Sum- 
mer school sessions on economic and 
political issues are to be sponsored in 
both places by the New School for 
Social Research. 

Full expense for the Scandinavian- 
Amsterdam tour—including airplanes, 
trains, buses, hotels, meals, excursions, 
and guides—comes to $1158. The long- 
er tour costs $1390. Further infor- 
mation is available from World Study- 
tours, Columbia University Travel 
Service, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
New York. 


RESEARCH FUNDS ALLOCATED 
IN FIVE CATEGORIES BY JUNE 30 

Research projects being conducted or 
supervised by the research division of 
the Housing and Home Finance Agen- 
cy were to have been completely allo- 
cated by June 30 from the funds avail- 
able for the current fiscal year, A. E. 
Dickens, a member of the research di- 
vision staff, announced during a talk 
before the NAHO North Central re- 
gional conference in Milwaukee May 
8 and 9. Universities and colleges, and 
public and private agencies are con- 
ducting the research work (see May 
JourNAL, page 163). 

Of the $1,325,000 available for the 
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financing ot the research projects, he 
said, the fund roughly will be divided 
into five research categories—$725,000 
for technical work; $25,000 for local 
housing regulations; $325,000 for hous- 
ing economics; $100,000 for housing 
finance; and $150,000 for urban studies. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SUMMER 
STUDYTOUR OF U. S. CANCELLED 


Because of insufficient applications, 
the 10-week studytour of more than 
30 localities in the United States plan- 
ned for the summer of 1950 by the 
planning and housing division of the 
school of architecture of Columbia 
University (see February JourNaL, page 
52) has been cancelled, J. Marshall Mil- 
ler, in charge of the tour, has an- 
nounced, 

A similar but somewhat shorter tour 
of the United States may be planned 
for the summer of 1952, Professor 
Miller said. A studytour of South 
America is scheduled for the summer 
of 1951. 


FHA REPORTS INSURING RECORD 
FOR 16 YEARS OF OPERATION 

The Federal Housing Administra- 
tion, observing the sixteenth anniver- 
sary of its establishment on June 27, 
reported that in the 16 years it has in- 
sured 10.5 million property improve- 
ment loans amounting to more than 
$20 billion and mortgage loans involv- 
ing about 3 million dwelling units. 

All FHA operating costs have been 
paid out of income from examination 
fees and insurance premiums. It has 
built up reserves and capital in the 
amount of $230 million and has paid 
to borrowers who have paid up their 
FHA insured mortgages, dividends of 
about $22 million from its mutual 
mortgage insurance fund. 





INCOMES FOR MOST_NEW PUBLIC 
HOUSING TENANTS: $1000-$2000 

Nearly 71 per cent of the 7608 
families moving into PL 412 and PWA 
developments in the third quarter of 
1949 had anticipated net annual in 
comes of between $1000 and $2000, ac- 
cording to statistics recently released by 
the Public Housing Administration. 
Another 18.5 per cent had incomes over 
$2000, while families with incomes of 
less than $1000 annually were 10.7 per 
cent of the total. Admissions to low- 
rent projects in the last half of 1949 
were at an all-time high. 

A median rent of $27.28 per month 
was charged for the 7608 families mov- 
ing into the projects. Of these, 79.5 
per cent paid between $20 and $40 
per month; 6.7 per cent paid $40 or 
more; and 13.8 per cent paid less than 
$20. Geographical breakdowns show 
that more families in the southern and 
southwestern states paid rents in the 
lowest brackets than in the eastern 
areas of the United States and that 
fewer families in the south and south- 
west paid in the $40 or more a month 
bracket. 

The PHA reports also indicate that 
of the 7608 families moving into the 
projects, 49.5 per cent were veterans or 
servicemen. 


NATIONAL C OF C ADOPTS POLICY 
RESOLUTION ON SLUM CLEARANCE 

Delegates to the 38th annual meet- 
ing of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States held in Washington, 
D. C. the first week in May adopted 
a policy resolution supporting slum 
clearance and urban redevelopment. 
They also urged that federal participa- 
tion in redevelopment not include any 
subsidized developments. 

The resolution asks local chambers 





of commerce to “avail themselves of 
the unparalleled opportunity to urge 
state and local governments to take 
vigorous measures to encourage rede- 
velopment, through private activity, of 
slum and blighted urban areas.” 

The resolution also called for en- 
forcement of demolition ordinances 
and state and local sanitary and safety 
regulations. 


MIT PLANNING CONFERENCE 
SCHEDULED FOR SEPTEMBER 

Urban redevelopment and _ housing 
problems will loom large among the 
questions to be considered at the 
twelfth annual Conference on City and 
Regional Planning to be held by the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
during the two weeks beginning Tues- 
day, September 5. 

Open to persons with practical ex- 
perience in planning or in a related 
field, including local housing authority 
members, the conference will be di- 
vided into two principal seminar 
courses. The connection between ur- 
ban redevelopment and housing prob- 
lems and comprehensive planning will 
be given special emphasis in the course 
on Principles and Techniques of Plan- 
ning. 

The Legislation and Administration 
course will cover the legal and ad- 
ministrative aspects of planning and 
zoning, including discussions on hous- 
ing and _ redevelopment legislation, 
general enabling legislation, and zoning 
and subdivision control ordinances. 

The conference fee has been set at 
$50. Requests for further informa- 
tion and letters of application should 
be sent to Professor Frederick J. Adams, 
Room 7-333, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, Cambridge 39, Massachu- 
setts. 
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The first public housing development to be built in the west, 
118-unit Holly Courts, built and managed by the Housing 
Authority of the City and County of San Francisco, was com- 


TEN YEAR ANNIVERSARY CELEBRATED BY SAN FRANCISCO’S HOLLY COURTS 















pieted and opened for occupancy ten years ago. 
design and well planned landscaping have made the project an 
integral part of its community. 


Simplicity of 
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SCRAP TANKS TURNED CLOTHES 
POSTS, BARRICADES AID TENANTS 





Scrap water heater tank cores—plus 
the ingenuity of a maintenance super- 
intendent in turning them into clothes 
line supports and parking barricades— 
have inexpensively solved two tenant- 
management problems at Olivewood 
Homes in National City, California. 

The water heaters-turned-clothes- 
line-posts-and-barricades resulted after 
complaints had come in from the vet- 
eran-tenants about insufficient clothes 
lines for their rapidly expanding fam- 
ilies and while management was try- 
ing to cope with tenants who used 
lawn areas for parking, thus creating 
fire hazards and an unsightly appear- 
ance. 

William Hawley, the maintenance 
superintendent of the project, made 
the clothes line supports and the park- 
ing barricades from worn-out 20-gallon 
water heater tanks at a cost of approxi- 
mately 57 cents for each barricade and 
$1.98 per pair of supports. Comparable 
supports locally cost about $16.50 a 
pair, Mr. Hawley said. 

This is the way he did it: 

A 49-inch, 20-gallon water tank 
core was cut with oxy-acetylene torch 
13 inches above the bottom. The cen- 
ter flue was left in. This cut resulted 
in the object shown on the left side of 
the picture above. Next, another 20- 
gallon tank was cut at the same place 
and the flue completely removed from 
it. This flue was then butt welded to 
the flue remaining in the first tank. 
One- and one-half- or two-inch pip: 
salvaged from scrap water line laterals 
was used for the cross arm. A double 
notch was cut in the top of the vertical 
support, the two flaps were bent over 
the cross arm, the joint was arc welded, 
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and holes were drilled for the lines. 
The result was the support as shown 
in the center of the picture. The post 
was then painted and installed by dig- 
ging a 30-inch deep and 15-inch wide 
hole and filling the hole and the base 
of the support with cement. In most 
cases tenants installed the posts, Mr. 
Hawley reports. 

The shells of the two tanks were 
then used for the barricades (right in 
picture). They were set in the ground 
20 inches deep, leaving 16 inches of the 
tank above ground. Because most of 
the barricade was set below ground 
level, cement was not necessary for 
the installation. The barricades were 
set five feet apart on center. Scrap 
three-inch pipe can be used to con- 
nect the barricades, Mr. Hawley says, 
by drilling three-inch holes in the sides 
of the tanks. If the barricades are con- 
nected by pipe, however, they do not 
need to be set any closer than 10 feet 
apart. Mr. Hawley estimates that the 
barricades cost 20.7 cents per running 
foot without connecting pipe and 29 
cents per running foot with connecting 
pipe. 

Olivewood Homes now has 35 pairs 
of the clothes line supports and 140 
barricades have been installed where 
there was no curbing. 


“HOME” REFRIGERATOR PAINTING 
SAVES DALLAS $1000 TO $3000 

“Home” refinishing of 182 refriger- 
ators in use for 12 years in Cedar 
Springs Place, Dallas low-rent project, 
netted the housing authority a saving 
of between $1000 and $3000 and saved 
tenants the inconvenience of having 
the refrigerators out of operation while 
they were refinished by a commercial 
firm away from the project, according 
to Mrs. Ruth T. Morrell, housing man- 
ager. 

Estimates by commercial firms for 
repainting the exteriors of the 182 
refrigerators ranged from $8.50 to $20 
per unit and necessitated removing 
them from the apartments. The hous- 
ing authority repainted them for a 
total cost of $564.13, or a per unit cost 
of $3.09, and the tenants had the added 
benefit of being able to keep the re- 
frigerators in operation during the 
process. 

The authority went about it this 
way: 


1—Notices were distributed to ten- 


peer x. | 
tan re 
LOT OR 
ants by the management office, giving 
advance notice as to when the work 
was to be done, asking their coopera- 
tion, and assuring them it would be 
done with the least possible incon- 
venience to them. 

2—On the first day, an authority 
maintenance man cleaned motors and 
coils with a vacuum cleaner. 

3—On the second day, a painter and 
maintenance man washed the refrigera- 
tors with lacquer thinner, sanded bare 
spots with emery paper, and applied a 
coat of metal primer. 


4—On the third day, the painter 
applied one coat of metal enamel, 
using a three-inch brush. 


The cost adds up this way: 


1 gallon lacquer thinner $ 1.98 
6 quarts metal primer 6.30 
84 gallons metal enamel 39,52 


Labor—painter and laborer 516.33 


$564.13 


MONTGOMERY SOLVES GARBAGE 
CAN PROBLEMS WITH HOLDERS 





Garbage can problems—dogs, lost 
lids, rust, untidiness, odors, and heavy 
replacement costs—have been solved 
to the satisfaction of tenants and man- 
agement at Riverside Heights, a low- 
rent project in Montgomery, with 
elimination of the customary central 
racks for cans at each building. 

The change-over involved the instal 
lation at the rear of each apartment 
of individual holders called “Can-Par” 
(pictured above) from which the cans 
are suspended and to which the lids 
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SS 
BEFORE ‘“‘CAN-PAR”’ 


are chained. (See “Can-Par” ad, page 
224.) 

With the lids chained to the “Can- 
Par,” they can not be used by small 
“knights in armor” for “shields” or 
hoops and the cans are not open for 
dogs to get at, thus eliminating the 
unsightly appearance shown in the 
“before” picture, above, Charles P. 
Rogers, the authority executive direc- 
tor, says. Suspension of the can above 
ground eliminates rusting of the bot- 
toms of the cans; prevents garbage 
collectors from “bouncing” them on 
the concrete rack floor and thus damag- 
ing the cans. Responsibility on the 
part of the tenants for the care of 
the cans, under the new system, is 
individually fixed. 

Mr. Rogers is so enthusiastic about 
the new system that he says, “We are 
now planning to place these holders in 
all projects, confident that lowered re- 
placement and maintenance costs will 
pay for the initial expense of the in- 
stallation in a very short period of 
time.” 

At the same time that the new can 
holders were installed, the management 
staff issued instructions to the tenants 
on how to keep the cans and the area 


around them clean. The instructions 
included: 


1—.Line the sides and bottom of the 
can with two or three thicknesses of 
newspapers after it is emptied. 

2—Wrap garbage in paper sacks 
or newspapers before putting in the 
can. 

3—Keep the lid on at all times ex- 
cept when the can is being aired fol- 
lowing cleaning. 

4—Sprinkle chlorinated lime on the 
bottom of the can once a month to 
eliminate odors. 

5—Each family is responsible for 
keeping front and back yards and 
sidewalks clean. 
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The following descriptions are not to be regarded as endorsements 


by the Association of these products or pieces of equipment. Before 
organizations or individuals make trial installations or use of any of 
these items or materials, they may wish to write to NAHO to ask 
if there is official government test information on file or where 
installations may have been made on which data would be furnished. 


“DISAPPEARING” SCREEN CUTS 
STORAGE, MAINTENANCE COSTS 
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A window screen that disappears and 
stores itself when the window is closed; 
a screen that eliminates seasonal re- 
moval, storage, painting, and repair- 
ing; a screen that can be installed by 
anyone who can use a screw driver— 
that’s the story of Screen-O-Matic. Be- 
cause the screen never covers the closed 
window, 10 per cent more light is 
admitted, the manufacturer also says. 


Pictured above is the Screen-O-Matic 
—half in and half out of its aluminum 
“house” on the bottom of the lower 
window sash. The weatherproof plas- 
tic screen is attached to an aluminum 
roller in the “house”; the bottom of 
the screen is clipped to the sill. As 
the window is raised, the screen un- 
rolls along the aluminum side track, 
covering the open area. When the 
window is closed, the screen rerolls and 
remains out of sight in its “housing.” 
All metal parts are of aluminum except 
the oiltempered steel roller spring, 
which is rustproofed and lubricated 
before sealing. 


Windows may be washed from the 
outside without any screen removal; 
may be washed from the interior by un- 
clipping the screen from the sill. 
Prices, including all hardware for 
installation, range from $3.90 per win- 





dow for standard screen size 18 to 
$8.50 for standard screen size 50. Made 
by Lockhart Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, 6350 East Davison Avenue, De- 
troit 12, Michigan. 


“MIDWEST” RUBBER-BASE PAINT 
SUITED TO HOUSING PROJECTS 

A paint so tough and durable that 
it can be scrubbed; a paint that leaves 
no glare; a paint that will cover with 
one coat and that dries in 20 minutes; 
these are the claims of the manufac- 
turers of Midwest, a synthetic rubber 
emulsion paint, especially recommend- 
ed for housing project use. 


It is said that the paint has all the 
advantages of casein and resin emulsion 
paints from the standpoint of ease of 
application and coverage and in ad- 
dition produces a satiny smooth film 
that is many times more durable than 
the best flat or satin finish oil paint. 
The manufacturer claims that painters 
can complete a job with Midwest in 
less than half the time required for 
ordinary paint; leaves no brush or lap 
marks; is non-inflammable and has no 
fumes; requires no expensive thinners 
or primers. It is recommended for 
doors and woodwork, as well as walls. 
Comes in a variety of colors at $2.75 
per gallon, delivered. Midwest In- 
teriors, Inc., 1631 South Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 16, Illinois. 


SAW TABLE IS EASY TO MOVE; 
PAYS FOR ITSELF IN TIME SAVED 





A saw table made to accommodate 
a portable power hand saw and that 
can easily be taken from one location 
to another by maintenance and repair- 
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men, is being manufactured urader the 
name of Uniboy Saw Table. 


The table, which weighs 75 pounds, 
is made so that it can be folded by 
loosening only four wing nuts and 
can be put in the trunk of a car. It is 
claimed that it takes less than five 
minutes to set it up for any type of 
work. Uniboy Saw Table is said to 
pay for itself in time saved on cutting 
and in time saved in nailing and fitting 
the accurately cut pieces. 


Its surface is adjustable so that it 
will accommodate a power hand saw 
for cross cutting, bevel cross cutting, 
miter cross cutting, compound miter 
cross cutting, ripping, and bevel rip- 
ping. Available for $89.50 from Sales 
Service Machine Tool Company, 2363 
University Avenue, St. Paul 4, Minne- 
sota. 


“GARDENEER TOOL RACK” MAKES 
GARDEN EQUIPMENT STORAGE EASY 
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The problem of a practical, inex- 
pensive storage place for garden and 
household tools is said by the manu- 
facturer to be met with the installation 
of the new Gardeneer Tool Rack pic- 
tured above. The tool rack is built 
to hold six long handled tools in the 
front of the rack and five short handled 
tools in the rear. All parts are of heavy 
gauge steel, are beaded for extra 
strength and attractiveness, and are 
finished with baked enamel. Only a 
screwdriver is needed to attach it to 
the walls of a utility room, basement, 
garage, or closet. Inland Steel Products 
Company, Post Office Box 393, Mil- 
waukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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\ HOUSING STUDIES 
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. ¢ ECONOMICAL- AUTHORITATIVE 


The ERA, selected to make housing stud- 
ies throughout the nation, will be 
pleased to serve your authority also. We 
have a field director nearby to meet 
with you at your convenience — and 
without obligation. 









ECONOMIC RESEARCH AGENCY 


WRITE 114 NORTH CARROLL ST PHONE: 6-1979 
MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 
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PAT'D BIBB SEAT RE-FORMING TOOL 
with “saddle seat" cutters, Realigns and re-forms 
seats better than new. 


SiMe PAT'’D “‘EASY-TITE’’ FAUCET WASHERS 
3%, made of DUPONT Neoprene and fabric-reinforced 


like a tire. Outlast ordinary kind 6-to-1, 


Ht 


EXCLUSIVE 7-PLY FABRICATED TOP 


> 
BIBB GASKET. 
e \ 
©) EXCLUSIVE “SEX-ITE" metal ports, non-corro- 


wy sive, non-rusting, equal in strength to steel. 
PAT'D FLUSH VALVE RE-FORMING root A 
that permanently corrects faulty seats. x 


A" PAT'D “BLUE SPOT” BALLOON TANK BULBS 
+ cork-tight shut-off. . distinctive golden color 
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J. A. SEXAUER MFG. CO., INC. 
Dept. 000, 2503-05 Third Ave., New York 51,N.Y. 











World's leading specialists in 
plumbing and heating maintenance 
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SIX SPECIAL ALUMINUM PAINTS resisting paint; (5) Fence-Bond for 
AVAILABLE FOR MAINTENANCE rusted chain link fences; and (6) 


“Common sense will tell you one utility paint for general maintenance. 


aluminum paint can’t do everything,” Prices range from $3.45 per gallon 
say the manufacturers of Skyco FOB. for the general utility paint 
aluminum paints. The company manu- to $5.00 per gallon F.O.B. for the heat- 
factures six special-purpose aluminum resisting exterior paint. Quantity sup- 
paints: (1) Rust-Tox for applying plies are cheaper. Complete infor- 
directly over rusted surfaces; (2) heat- mation available from the Skybryte 
resisting interior paint; (3) heat-resist- Company, 3125 Perkins Avenue, Cleve- 
ing exterior paint; (4) acid and alkali- _—land 14, Ohio. 
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authority. 


1414 Electric Building 
Fort Worth, Texas 
2-8457 


HOW TO GET YOUR HOUSING SURVEY 


@ COMPLETED, and 
@ ACCEPTED by your Regional Economist! 


A number of cities have called us in, and are happy with 
the job we did for them. We can do the same for your 


Wire, write or phone 


GOULD, BROWN & SUMNEY, Inc. 


321 Plymouth Ct. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 
WAbash 2-7604 


1734 Candler Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Main 4673 








POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Al7, ASSISTANT DIRECTOR—MIDWEST 

To assist executive director of newly es- 
tablished local housing authority with ad- 
ministrative duties. Applicants should be 
from 24 to 28 years of age and should have 
background in statistics, sociology, economics 
slanted toward city planning or housing. 
Knowledge of accounting practices preferable. 
Salary—$4000. 


A18, HOUSING PLANNER—MIDWEST 

Local housing authority has a job opening 
for a person with a general planning and 
economics background, primarily to plan and 
supervise statistical surveys of redevelopment 
areas. Salary—$4000-$5000, depending upon 
qualifications. 


A19, RESEARCH ARCHITECT— 
EAST COAST 

For local housing authority, to conduct re- 
search pertaining to design, standards, and 
building materials by keeping in touch with 
private and public agencies and organizations 
engaged in design and construction research, 
and by keeping in touch with manufacturers 
of building products on recent developments 
in the materials field; to prepare architectural 
programs for the design of future projects; to 
work on standard details and specifications 
for future housing projects; to prepare re- 
ports and keep up with current literature. 
Salary—$5500-$6850, depending upon quali- 
fications. 


A20, ARCHITECTURAL DESIGNERS— 
MILWAUKEE 

The Milwaukee City Service Commission 
announces examinations for Architectural De- 
signers II and III]. Examinations will consist 
entirely of an appraisal of applicant's experi- 
ence and professional record as determined 
from a questionnaire on training and experi- 
ence, plus an oral interview for those appli- 
cants receiving a satisfactory rating. July 20 
is final filing date. 

Duties include the preparation of prelimi- 
nary sketches, designs, estimates, working 
drawings, and specifications for a city hall 
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annex, to be carried out under administrative 
direction. Present plans call for the completion 
of the work in 16 months. 

Applicants for Architectural Designer II 
must have completed a four-year course in 
architecture or architectural engineering and 
must have had at least three years of archi- 
tectural experience; or must have had at least 
ten years architectural experience, five of 
which must have been in designing industrial 
or mutli-story buildings. 

Applicants for Architectural Designer III 
must have graduated from a four-year course 
in architecture or architectural engineering 
and have had at least five years experience 
in the design of industrial and multi-story 
buildings. 

Application blanks and questionnaires are 
available from The Milwaukee City Service 
Commission, Room 716 City Hall, Milwaukee, 


Wisconsin. Salary—Architectural Designer 
II, $4803.84; Architectural Designer III, 
$5403.84. 


A21, PLANNING LANDSCAPE ARCHI- 
TECTURAL ASSOCIATE—LOS ANGELES 

The Los Angeles City Civil Service Com- 
mission announces an examination for a 
planning landscape architectural associate, to 
perform moderately difficult professional land- 
scape architectural work in the design and 
preparation of plans for land subdivisions, 
municipal facilities, and other projects based 
upon master plan studies. Candidates must 
be graduates of a recognized college or uni- 
versity with major work in landscape archi- 
tecture and must have had at least three years 
of professional planning work. Professional 
experience may be substituted for education 
6n a year for year basis. 

Written examinations will be held on Au- 
gust 12 and 14 in Los Angeles and such other 
places as may be necessary. Candidates must 
appear on both dates. Personal interviews 
will be held only in Los Angeles. Final 
filing date is August 1. Write Los Angeles 
City Civil Service Commission, Room 5 
City Hall, Los Angeles 12, California, for 
application blanks. Salary—$417-$516. 


A22, PROJECT PLANNER—MIDWEST 
To be in eharge of a single project or 
projects, under the director of development of 
a local housing authority. Applicant must 
have a degree in architecture or city plan- 
ning, with at least two years experience in 
one or both fields, plus ability to direct plan- 
ning studies necessary in the formulation of 
development and redevelopment plans, to 
create workable site plans, and to estimate de- 
velopment costs. Must have knowledge of 
land acquisition procedures and demolition 


practices. Salary—$4500-$6000. 


A23, PLANNING TECHNICIAN— 
MIDWEST 

Local housing authority needs employee 
with degree in architecture or city planning 
or equivalent experience to perform various 
drafting and site planning jobs, under super- 
vision, and to assist in planning studies. Must 
be a competent draftsman in the fields of 
site planning and city layout; must have a 
working knowledge of design principles plus 
the ability to solve minor physical planning 
problems. Salary—$3600-$4200. 


A24, RESEARCH ANALYST—MIDWEST 

For local housing authority, to establish 
specifications for the collection and assembly 
of statistical data necessary to the planning 
and development of physical projects; to 
supervise such collection and assembly when 
it is undertaken directly by the local housing 
authority itself, and to act as liaison agent 
when it is undertaken by private firms; and 
to furnish the director of development with 
competent analysis of statistical data so col- 
lected and assembled. 

Degree in city planning or land economics 
with emphasis on study of statistics required, 
plus full knowledge of the relationship of 
statistical data to the physical and_sociolo- 
gical planning of development and redevelop- 
ment projects. Salary —$3600-$4200. 


A25, SENIOR MAINTENANCE 
ENGINEER—MIDWEST 

To assist local housing authority manage- 
ment director in testing and setting stan- 
dards and specifications for heating, plumb- 
ing, and electrical systems, toward increased 
economy and efficiency, and to trouble-shoot 
existing mechanical systems. 

Must have degree in mechanical engineer- 
ing or equivalent. plus six years experience 
in design and _ trouble-shooting, preferably 
for large-scale residential projects. Salary— 


$474-$574. 
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We Guarantee Less Replace- 
ment Cost on Faucet Washer 






Yes guaranteed to last longer and wear better than 

_ y Y ~ 7v inv other washer rewara ‘ I make r pric No other wast 

SW ING SPOL T can make this claim 

y Unsoheited and unknown to us, ten well-known brane 
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Why not investigat A care 
lake advantage of this offer. We will install an will bring one of our trained 


pecialists to call of 


assembly on one of your fixtures at no cost to 
you—merely send us your old fixture. It will 
be returned, ready for many years additional GOOD MFG. CO., INC. 
service. This offer is good for any type of 191-197 Lincoln Ave., 
kitchen swing faucet. regardless of size. New York 54, N. Y. 
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bureau of housing tor the New Jersey De HARRY J. SCHNEIDER 
partment ot Conservation and Economic De has been appointed director of management 
velopment to become director of administra for the Chicago Housing Authority, succeeding 
uve planning for the Housing Authority of the late C. Bert Strandberg. Mr. Schnender 
the City of Newark. He took up his new was formerly a management supervisor in the 
duties July 1. Mr. Nevin was secretary of Chicago field office of the Public Housing 
the now defunct New Jersey Housing Author Administration. He began PHA service in 
ity from 1934 to 1942; later was regional 1942, having managed war housing in Indi 
DAVIS W. SNOW cconomist for the Public Housing Administra ana before coming into the Chicago office 
is the author of a play that the Theatre Guild tion. He left PHA to become executive secre Before working with PHA, he was a propert 
is trying out for Broadway production at a tary of the New Jersey Association of Hous manager for a private real estate firm in 
summer theatre in Westport, Connecticut. Mr. ing Authorities and resigned that position Chicago 
Snow is the director of the information branch to go with the state bureau of housing. GEORGE NEZ AND STUART EURMAN 
of the Public Housing Administration, ap recently joined the staff of the Minneapolis 
pointed early this year (see February JourNaL, EDWARD W. GILLIGAN, Housing and Redevelopment Authority. Mr. 
page 69). Mr. Snow 1s being hailed as “a executive director of the Housing Authority Nez, who received his master of city plan 
nsing young playwright” and his play, called of the City of Hartford, has been named a ning degree from Massachusetts Institute of 
“Long Days,” 1s described as a “New England member of the Hartford Redevelopment Technology in May, was named planning 
version of ‘The Little Foxes’ '’—which 1s a Agency, organized in May. Mr. Gilligan also analyst. Mr. Eurman, a research fellow in 
chronicle of what happened to some of the has recently been elected chairman of the sociology at the University of Michigan, i 
patterns of the South when industry moved Connecticut’ Association of Local Housing a new administrative assistant for the author 
in—told through the story of one family. Authorities. 
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PAUL HOUSER, JR. 


has resigned as executive director of the 


. - 
Housing Authority of the City of Renton to SPR A ‘ i TK ] \ I N 
return to the practice of law. Don Humble. uA x 49 3 ) \ N Al 

a long-time assistant to Mr. Houser, succeeded * 4 _ Tl ™ 4 

Mr. Houser as of July | as the head of the Ass ( iC IA {Ay ) 

authority's program. Mr. Houser had been 


with the authority since before the war RESEARCH CONSULTANTS 


initially as a commissioner, later as executive 
director—with time off for military service 


from 1943 until the end of hostilities (see Specializing in Housing Surveys 
July 1948 Journar, page 183). He will con Telephone 6-3658 


tinue to serve the authority as its counsel 
413 Power & Light Building Madison 3, Wisconsin 
JOSEPH NEVIN 


has resigned his position as chief of the 


July, 1950 255 














— Sm NEWs 


ABOUT HOUSING! 


AN OLSONITE COMBINATION 
SINK, DRAINBOARD THAT IS... 


New 
Sanitary 
Stain Proof 


Easily Kept Clean 
(soap and water) 


Heat Proof 


Good Looking — 
permanently 


Chip Proof 
Crack Proof 
Peel Proof 


It’s new and now available! The result of fifteen months development 
work with Detroit Housing Officials. Fits all five combination sinks. Made 
of Olsonite with patented universal setting. Designed exclusively for 


public housing and other projects. Replaces the old, wood type. 





DIVISION SWEDISH CRUCIBLE STEEL 
8561 BUTLER, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
ag Ria, 


The Journal of HOUSING 





